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Altar and Reredos in Church of the Ascension, Montgomery, Ala. 


Designed by CRAM & FERGUSON, Architects 


Executed by 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


601 Fifth Avenue 573 Boylston Street 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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Arenivects’ Drawing 


Crossing and north transept of Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., 
now under construction 


Fine Enough for All Interior Work 


HE texture of Indiana Limestone 

varies from the almost invisibly 
fine to rather granular. For elaborately 
moulded and carved interior work and 
sculpture the very finest, most homo- 
geneous texture is usually demanded. 
This stone, while not too hard to be 
cut with the greatest ease into any 
required shapes, yet is tough enough to 
be deeply undercut and carved into the 


most delicate ornament and tracery. 
When exposed to the air for a time 
in a building, it becomes seasoned and 
is then quite hard and practically 
everlasting. We will gladly send book- 
let showing modern Indiana Limestone 
buildings. Or a volume showing mod- 
ern stone residences, if you prefer. Ad- 
dress Box 736, Service Bureau, Bedford, 
Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
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Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 




















The Skinner Organ Company 


BUILDERS 


of the organ in the 


BETHLEHEM CHAPEL OF THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL 


have lately been given further recognition 
of their high standards of workmanship by 
several of our most prominent universities. 


A great Skinner Organ has been com- 
pleted for the University of Michigan. 


Two Skinner Organs are being installed 
in the Chapel of the University of Chicago. 


A great Skinner Organ has been com- 
pleted in the new Chapel at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

And a substantial addition with a new 
Skinner Console, is being installed in Wool- 
sey Hall, at Yale University. 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Organ Architects and Builders 


CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


STUDIO: 677 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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Che Willard 


Washington’s Leading 
Hotel 




















Located on famous 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Headquarters for the 
General Convention 
of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 
Meeting Place of the 
House of Bishops. 


FRANK S. HIGHT 
Managing Director 











In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are un- 
remittingly maintained. 









UNIFORM RATES 
Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 


| 
| 
| Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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There are now over 18,000,000 tele- 
with the 
’ United States. And 
it has been less than the span of a life- 


phones in and connected 


Bell System in the 


time since the telephone first talked. 
It started 
crude instruments, and a vision of a great 


service that might be given if the way 


with one man, a set of 


could be found. That was all. 
Today, there is one telephone for 
every seven persons in the United States 


and there is scarcely a hamlet without 


Eighteen Million Telephones 


is made one 
through 


The 


neighborhood for you 


the service. nation 
your 
telephone. 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company with more than 145,- 
000 District of 


Columbia, is one of the associate com- 


telephones in the 


panies of this nation-wide system. Its 
policy is the same—to give you a quick, 
dependable and reasonably priced tele- 
phone service. To that end we are 


bending every energy. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 














PACKARD 


The new Packard custom eight takes over a 
new engineering leadership, for it offers some- 
thing no other car in all the world boasts—the 
Packard shock absorbing system. 


This combination of new inventions is almost 


magical in its effects. 


akes the new Packare 
It makes the n Packard 


Eight not only the easiest riding car in the world, 


but also the safest. 


This is so true that we would 


state it even more positively if we could find words 


to do so. 


e 


PACKARD WASHINGTON Motor Car COMPANY 
O. COOLICAN, President 


Connecticut at S 





Adams 6130 
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THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 


The Right Reverend James Edward Freeman, D.D., LL.D., President of the Trustees of 
Washington Cathedral and host to the General Convention of 1928. 





Lo the Bishops and Deputies 
of the General Convention 


WE GIVE A HEARTY AND AFFECTIONATE WEL 
COME TO OUR BRETHREN AS THEY ASSEMBLE IN 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL, 


HIRTY years have passed since the General Con- 
vention met in Washington. lar-reaching changes 


have taken place in Church and Nation during that 
period. While the Nation has grown in power and in- 
fluence, the Church likewise registers a distinct advance 
and the door of its opportunity was never more widely 
open to it than at the present time. 

The work begun by my distinguished predecessor, 
3ishop Satterlee, and carried forward by the revered 
Bishop Harding has entered upon a new day, and at the 
present time we have in hand an undertaking that, for 
scope and comprehensiveness has not been exceeded in 
the history of the Church. Washington Cathedral with 
its allied institutions is designed to serve the Church in 
the Nation. [Every consideration is being given to this 
aspect of its enterprise. Here in the Capital it has 
come to occupy a_ position of commanding influence. 
One of the foremost leaders in public life has affirmed 
that Washington Cathedral already has assumed such a 
place that, “it deserves a national leadership as it repre- 
sents at the seat of government of our Nation, the re- 
ligious inspiration that that Government has always 
found among its people.” 

For myself and the Dean and Chapter, I wish to say 
to the whole Church that we are seeking with compre- 
hensiveness of vision and in the spirit of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, to discharge our obligations as trustees for the 
Church and the Nation. We trust that the Bishops and 
Deputies will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
familiarizing themselves with this national effort for God 
and country and that they will feel that here at the 
Capital is a glowing witness to the sovereignty of Him 
whom we commonly serve as Lord and Master. 


a 


Bishop of Washington 
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How to Reach Washington Cathedral 


1. Red Top Taxi Cabs (Official Cab Service). 


> 


2. Washington Railway & Electric Company's street cars marked 
“Alta Vista” or “Friendship.” 

3. Washington Railway & Electric Company's street cars marked 
“Georgetown” or “Great Falls” transferring to cars marked “Rock- 
ville’ at P Street and Wisconsin Avenue (transfers two cents). 

4. Washington Railway & Electric Company's street cars marked 
“Mt. Pleasant” transferring to Woodley Road bus at Columbia Road 
and California Street (transfers two cents). 


5. Capitol Traction cars marked “Chevy Chase,” “Bureau of Stand- 
ards,” or “Kensington” via 14th Street and New Jersey Avenue trans- 
ferring to Woodley Road bus at Connecticut Avenue and Woodley 
Road (transfers two cents). 

6. Capitol Traction Company's “Cleveland Park” bus to 34th Street 
and Woodley Road (bus fare twenty-five cents). 
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The General Convention of 1928 


What This Gathering Means to the Church and to the Nation 


OR the second time in the his- 


tory of the diocese of Wash- 
ington it will be the host, in 


Convention 
the 


Qectober, of the General 
of the Episcopal Chureh in 
United States of America. 

Thirty years ago the General Con- 
vention convened in the National 
Capital. The diocese itself was then 
only a few years old. The United 
States was just emerging from the 
Spanish-American War, no _ longer 
merely insular in outlook, but with 
wide visions of world power and 
service opening before it. 

The key note of the General Con- 
vention of 1928 is yet to be sounded. 
But there is every indication that it 
will be one of great spiritual advance 
in the Chureh and will be marked by 
a missionary atmosphere, due to the 
presence in Washington of more than 
200 missionaries and missionary 
Bishops, witnesses from the far-flung 
frontiers of the Church, to tell at 
first hand the progress of the King- 
dom of Christ on earth. 

The student of history will recall 
that the Episcopal Chureh  bulks 


large in the memorable events lead- 
ing to the formation of the American 
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Republic. For instance, it is a strik- 
ing fact that the Constitution of the 
Episcopal Chureh and the Consti 
tution of the United States in all 
their main features parallel 
other; which is not so strange when 
it is known that the Chureh Consti 
tution framed three years before the 
Federal document, was framed and 
adopted in large measure by men who, 
having sat first in the Chureh conven- 
tions, later participated in the fram- 
ing of the Federal Constitution. Thus, 
in the organization of the Chureh, 
there is a House of Bishops corre- 
sponding to the Senate, and a House 
of Deputies corresponding to the 
House of Representatives of the Fed- 
eral Government; the dioceses of the 
Chureh correspond to the various state 
governments; the joint office of Pre- 
siding Bishop and President of the 
National Council of the Chureh par- 


each 


allels that of the President of the 
United States, and the National 
Council itself with the heads of its 


six departments, corresponds to the 
President’s Cabinet. 

The gathering which opens Octo. 
ber 10th will be the Forty-ninth Gen- 
eral Convention of the Episcopal 


THE CATHEDRAL 


THE MOST REVEREND JOHN GARDNER MURRAY, D.D 


Presiding B yp and 


} 


President f the 


Chureh in America, the first one tak- 
ing place in Philadelphia 143 years 
ago. Since that time, without a 
break, these conventions have been 
held triennially. Thus they antedate 
the organization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. It is notable that, at 
the third General Convention held in 
Philadelphia, July, 1789, a message 


National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


of congratulation was adopted and 
sent to George Washington, just en 
tering upon his first term as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Even in an election year the na- 
tional significance of the General 
Convention will receive widespread 
recognition as one of the most im- 
portant of the recurring gatherings 
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of religious and secular bodies in the 
United States. At a time when great 
statesmen and thinkers acknowledge 
the surpassing need for more relig- 
ious development in the character of 
the people, the impetus it will give 
to all movements for righteousness 
is bound to be remarkable. As Presi- 
dent Coolidge expressed himself in a 
letter to the Bishop of Washington 
on September 17, 1923: ‘‘The 
strength of our country is_ the 
strength of its religious convictions.’’ 
Many eyes will watch with unflag- 
ging interest the deliberations and 
conelusions of this General Con- 
vention. 

Coming to the Capital City at a 
time when Washington Cathedral is 
reaching new heights as a unifier and 
conserver of the spiritual ideals of 
the nation, the General Convention 
services on Mount Saint Alban will 
make memorable this red-letter year 
in its history. From this powerhouse 
of Christian service and worship on 
one of the highest hills of the Na- 
tional Capital will go the cheering 
word that all is well in Zion. 

Just what will be the definite re- 
sult of the 1928 General Convention 
is hard, at this moment, to predict. 
Naturally, divergence of thought pre- 
vails on many topics, much of which 
will be reconciled in debate, confer- 
ence, and the work of the Committees 
of the Convention. 

Uppermost in the minds of the 
delegates will be the completion of 
the prayer-book revision, in progress 
for fifteen years and in charge of a 
commission for the study and re- 
vision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The work of the Commis- 
sion is now practically complete, ex- 
cept for the ratification of those 
parts of the revision approved at the 
General Convention of 1925 in New 
Orleans. 

The Right Reverend Charles Lewis 
Slattery, D. D., Chairman of the 
Commission, said: ‘‘There is not 
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likely to be long diseussion in the 
Convention over most of the material 
proposed in 1925 coming up for 
action in 1928. The Commission, in 
its endeavor to dignify the sacrament 
of Holy Baptism, made the office 
into a single service, so that it might 
be clear that it stood side by side 
with Holy Communion. 

‘*The only other question which is 
likely to cause any division of opin- 
ion is the dropping of the 389 articles 
from within the covers of the Prayer 
Book. They are technically outside 
the Prayer Book now. A few good 
orators on either side might decide 
this question one way or the other.’’ 

There remains, however, a_ broad 
field of topics which promise to make 
the General Convention one of the 
most notable in many years. There 
is, for instance, the future policy of 
the Chureh in China, where the 
erowth of Nationalist sentiment and 
the recent revolutionary outbreaks 
open up a perplexing problem of 
future policy, not only as regards 
the edueational institutions main- 
tained there by the Church, but con- 
cerning the Church itself. It will be 
a matter of grave deliberation to de- 
cide whether, in brief, the time has 
arrived when there can be gradual 
withdrawal of missionaries from 
China, coincident with the transfer 
of Christian activities to the control 
of the rapidly growing native 
Chinese Church. A commission 
headed by John W. Wood, D. C. L., 
Executive Seeretary of the Depart- 
ment of Missions, has just concluded 
an exhaustive investigation of the 
situation in China. The report of 
that Commission will be awaited with 
keenest interest. 

The entire missionary policy of 
the Church as regards both the for- 
eign and the domestic fields will also 
come under review. In this connec- 
tion a Convention task of the first 
magnitude will be the preparation of 
a National Church budget for the 
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By hospitality committee of 
in the National Capital. At 
ment 


ensuing three — years. Methods 
through which the proposed expen- 
ditures for missionary purposes shall 
apportioned among the various 
and missionary districts 
must also be determined. 

During the triennium just ended, 
the yearly budgets of the Church 
called for an average expenditure of 
four and a half millions annually. 
The forthcoming Convention will fix 
the budget amounts for the ensuing 
three years to cover expenditures in 
the continental missionary districts 
as well for the around-the-world 
projects of evangelistic, educational, 
medical and social service character. 
Speaking of the financial affairs of 
the Church, it is expected that the 
Treasurer will report at the Wash- 
ington Convention the final extine- 
tion of the deficit of $1,500,000 
which was reported to the General 


be 


dioceses 


as 


Convention of 1925. 

When the gavels of the two 
Houses of the General Convention 
fall on the afternoon of October 10 


there will be assembled in the city 


of Washington at least 140 of the 
150 Bishops of the Church, with 


CONVENTION 
the Diocese of Washington is one of the outstanding public buildings 
the left of this Temple of 
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DELEGATES WILL BE WELCOMED 


Transportation one sees the main Govern 


Post Office, of harmonious architecture. 


clerical and lay deputies from 72 
dioceses and 31 missionary districts 
from all parts of the world; an ag- 
gregate of 500 women delegates rep- 
resenting the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Church with a membership of 
500,000 throughout the world, and 
delegates from a dozen or more ¢o- 


operating agencies of the Church 
covering every field of religious 


activity. Thus made up there will be 
in attendance approximately 2500 
officially designated delegates to de- 
liberate on all the important phases 
of Church work. These, with the 
families of delegates and others in- 
terested in the Convention proceed- 
ings will form a vast army of re- 
ligious pilgrims in the National Capi- 
tal, variously estimated at between 
15,000 and 25,000 persons, 

This Chureh army will move into 
Washington and take full possession 
of the city during the three weeks 
that the Convention will remain in 
session. Thorough preparation has 
been made by the diocese of Wash- 


ington for the entertainment and 
care of its visitors. All through the 
heat of summer committees have 
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been hard at work perfecting the 
necessary arrangements which will 
make the diocese the effective host of 
its welcome guests. 

Spiritual preparation for the Gen- 
eral Convention will be found in the 
inspiring sessions of the convention 
of the National Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, which will meet at the 
Mayflower Hotel October 5 to 9. 
The Daughters of the King will also 
hold its national meeting in the 
Capital during those days. Several 
mass-meetings will be held by the 
Daughters of the King in conjune- 
tion with the Brotherhood conven- 
tion. 

The National Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew will be 
in effect a national rally on personal 
evangelism and a rededication to the 
ideals set forth in the Bishops’ Cru- 
sade. It is expected that there will 
be a registration of about 2500 of 
the younger men on the Church 
ready to respond to these great 
brotherhood services. H. Lawrence 
Choate of Rock Creek Parish, is 
chairman of the convention commit- 


tee. 
The sessions of the House of Bish- 
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ops, which are, of course, executive, 
will be held on the tenth floor of the 
New Willard Hotel, and the sessions 
of the House of Deputies, the lower 
house of the General Convention, will 
take place in Memorial Continental 
Hall, which has been kindly placed 
at the disposal of the convention 
authorities by the president general 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau. 
Mrs. Brosseau is a member of the 
National Committee for Washington 
Cathedral. The triennial meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary will be held 
at the Mayflower Hotel. Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Hurd, president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese 
of Washington, and a group of effi- 
cient chairmen, have made splendid 
plans for these meetings. 

The Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, D. D., Bishop of Washing- 
ton, appointed Rear Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson general chairman of the 
General Convention Committee. Ad- 
miral Grayson has taken hold of his 
svigantic task with service thorough- 
ness ably seconded by Hugh T. Nel- 
son, general secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention Committee. Eugene 
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MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL WHERE HOUSE OF DEPUTIES MEETS 
This beautiful building where many noteworthy gatherings have been held, has been placed at the 
disposal of the General Convention by Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, President General, and her associates 
in the Daughters of the American Revolution. In the left foreground one sees the impressive porticg 


with one column for each of the thirteen original states. 
























































By Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg and the Woman’s A 
llth in honor of the Presiding Bishop and Mrs. 
man, and Miss Grace Lindley rhe architecture 


a combination of the classica 
EK. Thompson acts as chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and H. L. Rust 
is its treasurer. 

Washington churchmen who are 
serving as chairmen of other Con- 
vention committees are: Halls, Ex- 
hibits, and Musie, the Reverend 
ZeBarney Phillips, D. D.; Luneh- 
Dr. L. W. Glazebrook; Trans- 
portation, M. O. Chance; Publicity, 
Newbold Noyes; Entertainments, 
Opening Service and Musie, the Rev- 
erend George W. Atkinson; Registra- 
tion, the Reverend Fiske 
Dudley, D. D.; Reeeption, A. C. 
Houghton; Handbook of the Conven- 
tion, the Reverend H. H. D. Sterrett; 
Hotels and Hospitality, H. K. Boss; 
Motor Corps, M. O. Chance; and 


eons, 


George 


THE STATELY PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING WHERE 
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Photograph through courtesy of the Pan-American Union 


RECEPTION WILL BE HELD 


uxiliary of the Diocese of Washington on October 
Murray, the Bishop of Washington and Mrs. Free 
i the home of the Pan-American Union represents 


1 with the Spanish renaissance 


Ministerial Supply, the Reverend 
Robert Johnston, D.D. 
Washington Cathedral is cooper- 


ating with the General Convention 
authorities in every way possible to 
make the great open-air services in 
the Cathedral Close, the pilgrimage 
through the Cathedral and the re- 
ceptions in the Bishop’s Garden 
memorable events. Every effort is 
being put forth to complete the great 
choir of the Cathedral to the cross- 
ing. Extra crews of workmen have 
been added to the construction force 
to expedite this work. The Cathe- 
dral Close has presented a_ busy 
scene for months in this effort and, 
while the progress constructually 
has been rapid, yet the work has 
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been done expertly and _ efficiently. 
At this present writing the Bishop 
of Washington has announced that 
the United Thank Offering service 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary will be 
held on the main floor of the edifice. 
The delegates to the Convention will 
have an unrivaled opportunity to see 
a fourteenth century Gothic Cathe- 
dral actually under construction. 
This in itself will be a great object 
lesson of Christian architecture in 
its noblest form. 

Impressive moments in American 
Chureh history are forecast in the 
program of the Convention. There 
is a nicety of balance in the placing 
of the outstanding events and very 
little overlapping. While the direct 
emphasis has been placed on _ the 
spiritual and legislative aspects of 
the Convention, the social, entertain- 
ment and edueational appeals have 
not been overlooked. From the out- 
lined program any delegate or visitor 
to the 1928 General Convention 
should obtain a_ vivid series of 
mental pictures and a_ valuable 
knowledge of the Chureh at work in 
all parts of the world, her majesty, 
her dignity, her custodianship of the 
‘Faith onee delivered to the Saints”’ 
and her abiding influence for good 
in the lives of men and women. 

Outstanding among the great 


services will be the opening session 


of the Convention October 10 at 
10.30 A. M. in the open-air amphi- 
theatre of Washington Cathedral, 
already the scene of memorable 


services. The stately procession of 
Bishops at this service will impress 
all with the continuity of the Apos- 


tolie Sueeession in this historic 
Church. The convention orator, 
the Right Reverend Charles P. An- 
derson, D. D., of Chicago, will 


preach to a multitude on the sloping 
hillsides before him from a rustic 
pulpit which has previously been 
occupied by the retiring Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of 
London, President Roosevelt, national 
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leaders, and other prophets, clerical 
and lay. By radio and amplifiers 
the opening service will be broadeast 
to countless thousands more, 

Other great open-air services will 
be held on the Sundays during the 
Convention in the same place with 
noted Conservative esti- 
mates give a seating capacity for a 
congregation of nearly 15,000 per- 
sons, while thousands more ean stand 
within and hear also through 
the magic of amplifiers. 


preachers. 


view 


Business sessions of the two houses 
will be held almost daily. Several 
times during the Convention the 
House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies will sit in impressive joint 
session in Memorial Continental Hall 
to discuss matters of vital interest to 
the Chureh. The daily luncheons of 
both Houses at the New Willard 
Hotel will give more opportunity for 
comradeship and closer acquaintance 
between members of the several 
the Convention, while 
missionary and other mass-meetings 
at D. A. R. Hall and the New Audi- 
torium will draw largely from the 
delegated bodies of both Houses. 


Houses of 


Features of the social program for 
the Convention will be the reception 
to the House of Bishops by the Bishop 
of Washington and Mrs. Freeman on 
Oetober 10 from 8.30 p. m. to 11] 
p. m.; the reception at the Pan- 
American Union Building, October 
11, from 5 to 7 p. m., by Seeretary 
of State and Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg 
for the Woman’s Auxiliary in honor 
of the Presiding Bishop and Mrs. 
Murray, Bishop and Mrs. Freeman 
and Miss Grace Lindley; the General 
Reception for all the delegates at 
the Coreoran Art Gallery Friday 
night, October 12; the dinner to the 
House of Bishops by Bishop Free- 
man, the Dean and Chapter of 
Washington Cathedral at the Chevy 
Chase Club on the night of October 
22nd, and the reception to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the Bishop’s 


THE INTERIOR OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE SANCTUARY 
Construction of the choir to the clerestory level 
pleted, the Cathedral authorities have invited the 


Offering service in this portion 
celebration of the Holy Commun 
dral Sanctuary 


Garden of Washington Cathedral on 
the same afternoon; a number of 
other teas in the Bishop’s Garden; 
the missionary teas arranged by the 


and down to the crossing 
Woman’s Auxiliary to hold their United Thank 
f the edifice on the morning of October 11th It will be the first 
m and the first Prayer Book service eve1 
an historic moment in the annals of the enterprise on Mount Saint Alban 
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Architects’ drawing by Frohman, Robb & Little 


LOOKING WEST 


being practically com- 


to be held in the Cathe- 


Woman’s Auxiliary in thirty spac- 
ious Washington homes, when sixty 
missionaries will speak, and, of 
course, many private dinners and 
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luncheons in honor of individual 
delegates. 

Sight-seeing parties have also been 
arranged for Saturday afternoons 
and on October 13 the Convention 
will make a pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon. 

Among the notables other than 


Bishops and clergy who will address 
meetings and services connected with 


the General Convention are: Secre- 
tary of State Frank B. Kellogg; 
Seeretary of Agriculture William 


Jardine; William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the 
Board of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration; former Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham; and former 
Senator George Wharton Pepper of 
Pennsylvania. 

In speaking at the dedication of 
the Peace Cross October 23, 1898, 
when the Thirty-ninth General Con- 
vention was present en masse, Presi- 
dent MeKinley in his brief address 
called the Washington Cathedral en- 
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‘ 


terprise ‘‘a new sowing for the Mas- 
ter and for man.’’ Thirty years 
later in October of this year the 
General Convention gathered again 


in Washington will find that ‘‘new 
sowing’’ has borne abundant fruit 
in a towering witness for Christ 
in the Capital of the nation. The 


presence of the representatives of 
this historic church on Mount Saint 
Alban will remind men again of the 
higher things of life and that the 
Peace Cross planted in 1898 still 
lifts its perpetual litany ‘‘to give to 
all nations unity, peace and con- 
eord’’, and that the great Cathedral 
rising just beyond it ‘‘stands for the 
historical continuity of the Chureh; 
for the lofty aspiration of Man; for 
his devotion and worship and self 
sacrifice.”’ 

Strengthened and heartened by 
the knowledge of sure progress the 
delegates to the Forty-ninth General 
Convention will go forth to their sev- 
eral tasks renewed in spirit and 
power at the close of their sessions. 





NEW 


PINNACLES PIERCE THE 
Most recent construction photograph taken on 
and showing two of the large tracery windows 


SKY 
platform 
of the clerestory. 
marked for and cut to fit its appointed place in the fabric. 
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MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


above the choir of Washington Cathedral 
Each piece of Indiana limestone is 


ABOVE 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D. (1843-1908) 


First Bishop of Washington who welcomed the General Convention in 1898 three years after the 
Diocese of Washington was organized 
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Three Decades Pass in Review 
By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 


VIVID study of contrasts and 

changes in three decades of 

American life is presented for 
the fortunate ones who attended the 
Thirty-ninth General Convention of 
the Church in Washington, October, 
1898, and who will be present at the 
Forty-ninth General Convention of 
October, 1928, also to be held in the 
Capital of the nation. 


Thirty years comprise only a 
moment in the average life of a 
nation. Yet the three decades be- 


tween 1898 and 1928 will rank in his- 
tory as among the most potent and 
remarkable in the story of the 
United States of America. A_ re- 
ligious poet once wrote: ‘‘A thou- 
sand ages in Thy sight are as an 
evening gone.’’ But there are years 


in human history which earn the 
title of ‘‘Annus Mirabilis’’, and 
decades have, now and then, stood 


out from their fellows in a century 
because of the notable happenings 
which have occurred in them. 

Twice in the career of the Epis- 
eopal Church in the United States 
of America it has come to the Capi- 
tal City to hold its General Conven- 
tion, a fact which has made both 
conventions more than mere ecclesias- 
tical gatherings of a great commun- 
ion. No thoughtful person can 
doubt that the presence in Washing- 
ton of the Thirty-ninth General Con- 
vention of the Church within a few 
months after the making of peace 
with Spain, beautifully symbolized 
by the raising of the Peace Cross on 
Mount Saint Alban, had a stabilizing 
effect upon the nation itself. 

In that moment of victory the 
Chureh pointed to the one element 
which could justify warfare—the 
making of a righteous peace. 

The late Right Reverend Henry 





Yates Satterlee, D. D., first Bishop 
of Washington, voiced America’s 
new destiny as a world power as he 
stood before the vast congregation on 
Mount Saint Alban, October 23, 
1898, and said: 

‘*Today we face the glowing future with 
deep conviction in our hearts that, as this 
country north, east, south and west, was 
born of God in the beginning of our his- 
tory, so it has a great mission given by 
God to bear fruit among the nations of the 
world. ’’ 


And again, he said: 

‘*Our country, realizing that there must 
be a divine purpose in it all, awakening to 
hear, above the earthly roar of cannon, the 
echo of the angel song of peace, good-will 
to man; awakened to the consciousness that 
that war was a war for peace. It has been 
truly said that in one hundred days of war- 
fare God carried this country of ours for- 
ward one hundred years.’’ 

Delegates who attended the Thirty- 
ninth General Convention and who 
will come to the Forty-ninth in Oc- 
tober will have a rich opportunity 
to contrast for themselves the differ- 
ences in the Nation, the Capital City, 
the Church, and the Cathedral. For 


such men there will be sadness as 
well as pleasure in their recollee- 
tions. As they sit in their places, 


either in the House of Bishops or in 
the House of Deputies, a cloud of 
unseen witnesses will gather about 
them, stalwart figures of the Church 
Militant who, in 1898, held its earth- 
ly destinies in their hands. The na- 
tion, too, beats to a new tempo. It 
is a new Washington, in many re- 
spects, on which they will gaze. 
What was a Cathedral dream is now 
a beautiful reality in sculptural stone 
and Gothie outlines. 

In order to understand the back- 
grounds of these Conventions it 
might be well to make a brief survey 
of conditions in the Nation, the 
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Capital City, the Church, and Wash- 
ington Cathedral in 1898 and the 
years which follow until this year 
of Our Lord 1928, when the Gen- 
eral Convention convenes again in 
what has been fittingly called ‘‘the 
heart of America.’’ 

Turning back the pages of the 
years until 1898 is reached, we see 
war clouds hovering as January Ist 
ushers in the New Year. Spain had 
unwisely been engaging in some colo- 
nial cruelties in Cuba, the pearl of 
the Antilles, and engaged also in 
the business of crushing out revolu- 
tion with the iron heel of armed 
force. That no nation can live unto 
itself alone more than ean an indi- 
vidual was about to be demonstrated 
in an unmistakable manner. ‘‘ For 
deeades,’’ says Mark Sullivan in that 
graphic book of his, ‘‘Our Times,’’ 
‘‘the American people had watched 
with sympathetic interest the strug- 


gles of Cuba for liberation from 
Spanish rule’’, The reconcentrado 


proclamation of Governor-General 
Weyler was characterized by Presi- 
dent MeKinley as ‘‘not civilized 
warfare but extermination.’’ De- 
mands that we intervene followed, 
but President McKinley, the peace 
lover, tried to find some _ solution 
other than war. 

With the sinking of the Maine, 
however, war became _ inevitable. 
Then, on May Ist, came the Battle 
of Manila, and Commodore George 
Dewey’s advance into the rank of 
world heroes. Today, thirty years 
after, this great Captain of the Seas, 
whose fame ranks with Themistocles, 
John Paul Jones, Nelson, Farragut, 
and Porter, is the neighbor in death 
of President Woodrow Wilson, his 
commander in chief in later years, in 
the sazred precincts of Washington 
Cathedral. 

On July 3, 1898, the Spanish fleet 
was destroyed at Santiago by Samp- 
son and Schley. A short time after that 
came the surrender of the Spanish 
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land forces in Cuba and the war 
ended on August 12 with the Peace 
Protocol. Porto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands came to the United 
States as a result of victory. In 
October, 1898, with the Peace Com- 
missioners meeting in Paris, the Gen- 
eral Convention found a nation just 
assuming its destiny as a_ world 
power, the North and the South re- 
united, a people contented and pros- 
perous, about to enter a new century 
of endeavor with firm hope and high 
purposes leading to a wider under- 
standing of the Brotherhood of Man. 

It was a different atmosphere, how- 
ever, than that of today. As yet 
leisure had not been discarded for 
the mad demands of haste; speed 
had not become the familiar demon 
of everyday life. The bicycle, not 
the automobile, supplemented man’s 
own physical equipment for motion 
and the airplane was but an experi- 
ment, although that genius of avia- 
tion, Dr. Samuel P. Langley, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, had declared 
that his own experiments convinced 
him ‘‘that the great universal high- 
way overhead is now soon to be 
opened.’’ The telephone was a rarity 
in most private homes, electricity had 
not proven its entire worth as the 
handmaid of mankind, and the sky 
scraper had not reached the dizzy 
altitude of thirty and forty storied 
buildings. 

What of the men who are making 
history today? What were they do- 
ing in 1898? President Coolidge was 
a small town lawyer coming into 
local political prominence in North- 
ampton, Mass.; Herbert Hoover, 
twenty-three years old, was in China 
busy with the beginnings of a re- 
markable career as an engineer; at 
Princeton University was a Profes- 
sor, Woodrow Wilson, by name, 
teaching the young collegiate idea 
the devious ways of political science ; 
Theodore Roosevelt was emerging in- 
to fame from his San Juan hill ex- 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY—TWENTY-FIFTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Three years before he was assassinated, the beloved President from Ohio had 
Satterlee, the Cathedral trustees, and the delegates to the General 

sive service at the raising of the Peace Cross on Mount Saint Alban. 
McKinley said: “I appreciate the very great privilege 


joined with Bishop 
Convention in the impres- 
Upon this occasion President 
given me to participate with the ancient 
church here represented, its bishops and its laymen, in this new sowing for the Master and for men 
Every undertaking like this for the promotion of religion and morality and education 
gain to citizenship, to country and te civilization, and in this single word I 


enterprise the highest influence and the widest usefulness.” 


is a positive 
wish for the sacred 
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ploits; former Kaiser Wilhelm of 
Germany was developing his dream 
of world imperialism; Queen Vic- 
toria was near the end of the longest 
reign in English history, and our 
own James Edward Freeman, third 
Bishop of Washington, was rector of 
Saint Andrew’s Memorial Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y., building Hollywood 
Inn, the workingman’s club, and in- 


troducing new ideas of Christian 
social service into the work of the 
Church. 


The world said farewell the other 
day to Ellen Terry, dead in the ripe- 
ness of her eighty years, after the 
manner requested by her in those six 
poetic lines which were her last gift 
to humanity : 


No funeral 
gone 

Corpse-gazings, tears, black raiment, grave 
yard grimness. 

Think of me as withdrawn into the dimness. 

Yours still, you mine. 

Remember all the best of our past moments 
and forget the rest. 

And so to where I wait come gently on. 


gloom, my dears, when I am 


In 1895 Ellen Terry was laying 
the capstone of her greatest role 
‘*Portia.’”’ <A eritie of the day de- 
seribed her appearance in this Shake- 
spearean character as follows: ‘‘Her 
gait, her voice, her face, the wave of 
her hand, all glow with the quick 
warm throbbing life of spring, of 
buds and of inspiring air.’’ A sis- 
ter Thespian star, Julia Marlowe, 
that same year made rapid strides to- 
ward fame as Rosalind in ‘‘As You 
Like It.’’ October of 1898 saw Rich- 
ard Mansfield introduce Edmond Ros- 


tand’s ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ to the 
American stage. 

In art, the Spanish War year 
brought the Gibson vogue to its 
height. The late Joseph Pennell, 
commenting on the Gibson craze, 


once declared ‘‘Fifth Avenue is like 
a procession of Gibsons.’’ Another 
artist whose work was much appre- 
ciated at that time was Frederick 
Remington, whose facile pen _per- 
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served the pictorial story of the west- 
ern plains for posterity. 

Musie in 1898 was at the doorway 
of the orchestral age. Instead of the 
jazz mania of today the country was 
march mad, made so by that master 
of band music and composer, John 
Philip Sousa, fresh from his tri- 
umphal production of ‘‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever,’’ ‘‘The Washington 
Post March’’ and ‘‘El Capitan,’’ to 
which the Spanish War legions went 
off to battle, and other stirring and 
martial compositions. The next step 
was to awaken more interest in or- 
chestral musie and opera, a develop- 
ment which was to come within twen- 
ty years. 

Literature, too, had its prophets 
thirty years ago, among them Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Thomas Hardy, 
Rudyard Kipling and F. Marion 
Crawford, while Mark Twain was 
still in a most productive vein. 

The sartorial effects of Americans 
of 1898 and 1928 are very far apart. 
Women’s skirts were more than ankle 
length as compared to the short skirt 
of 1928. The bobbed hair fad was 
undreamed of. The long sleeve of 
1898 has been replaced by the sleeve- 
less bodice of today. Athleties and 
outdoor life were soon to make rad- 
ical reforms and innovations in wom- 
an’s dress. But in 1898 only the 
faintest forecast of these could be 
seen. Two years before the rural free 
delivery had been established which 
meant, even before the advent of the 
parcel post in 19138, that city fash- 
ions could find their way throughout 
the nation via Uncle Sam’s mailmen. 

Thus was the national stage set 
for the General Convention of 1898. 
The delegates came to a Capital City 
differing widely in general appear- 
ance from the Washington which the 
Convention of 1928 will see and en- 
joy. 

Many of the public buildings were 
the same, but the Library of Con- 
gress was then new and much ad- 
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DAME ELLEN TERRY 
After receiving degree at St. Andrew's Univer 
sity. In 1898 she was playing “Portia,” her 
yreatest role 
mired for its ornate appearance as 


well as for the literary treasures ii 


enclosed. The White House was still 


in the form familiar sinee the re- 
building after its burning by the 
British in 1814. The terrace wings 


had not been added or the other im- 
provements of the restoration which 
occurred during the administration 
of President Roosevelt. The Union 
Station through which the thousands 
of delegates to the 1928 General Con- 
vention will find their way did not 
exist and travelers were conveyed to 
their hotels in open or closed ear- 
riages behind hack horses. 

The city had a population of less 


than 300,000 and its suburbs were 
just beginning to be developed. Be- 
tween Rock Creek and the site of 
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Washington Cathedral were long 
stretches of unoccupied territory. 


There were few apartment houses in 
the eity. 

Washington was still a_ sleepy 
southern village town, a place of 
leisure where haste was unknown but 
where the wheels of government 
ground steadily away at Unele Sam’s 
business. With World War days 
came the expansion and the transi- 
tion of its spirit which will amaze 
those Convention delegates who were 
here in 1898. Pennsylvania Avenue, 
its Appian way, had recently re- 
sounded to the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of marching feet when the Spanish 
War veterans came home from their 
brief conflict. But the war excite- 
ment had died down very consider- 
ably by the time the General Con- 
vention convened in historie Epiph- 
any Chureh in October. 

Before we describe the memorable 
and events of the General 
Convention of 1898 and its results 


scenes 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
sprightly marches the Spanish 
battalions went off to battle. 


War 


To whose 
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it might be well to discuss the relig- 
ious condition of the United States 
in 1898. Chureh-going was a general 
habit of the average household and 
about 700,000 were commu- 
nicants of the Episcopal Chureh in 
the United States. 

The Washington 
but three years old, consent having 
been given by the General Conven- 
tion of 1895 meeting in Minneapolis 
for its creation out of the ancient 
diocese of Maryland, the Right Rev- 
erend William Paret, sixth Bishop of 
Maryland, being largely responsible 
for the division. The new 
was made up, speaking roundly, of 
forty-four parishes and _ five congre- 
gations. In outlining his policies for 
the new Bishop Satterlee 
said in one of his annual addresses 
that he had felt it incumbent upon 
him to ereate the ‘‘Traditions of a 
diocese which shall always stand as 
an unfaltering witness for the prin- 
ciple of the separation of Church and 
State, by asking no favors from the 
Government.”’ 


persons 


diocese of was 


cliocese 


cdlioeese, 


In that spirit the diocese of Wash- 
ington had been founded. When, in 
1898, the General Convention assem- 
bled here, the young was 
ready and anxious for the task of 
welcoming and sheltering its dele- 
gates and making the Convention a 
real landmark in the history of the 
American Church. 


dliocese 


Four events stand out in that Gen- 
eral Convention as worthy of special 
comment, the great opening service 
in Epiphany Chureh on the morning 
of October 5; the pilgrimage by the 
General Convention to Jamestown; 
the dedication of the Peace Cross on 
Mount Saint Alban at the very first 
service of Washington Cathedral, on 
October 23, 1898, and the translation 
of the remains of the Right Reverend 
Thomas John Clagett, first Bishop 
of Maryland and first American con- 
secrated Bishop from Croom, Mary- 
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land, to the Cathedral Close on No- 
vember 1, 1898. 

The opening service on October 5, 
with its impressive procession of 
Bishops will not soon be forgotten by 
privileged to witness it. In 
that stately line of the nineteenth 
century fathers of the church walked 
many who have since entered Para- 
dise. Contemporary descriptions of 
the scene mark it as one of the most 
notable of chureh events ever held 
in the National Capital. 

The pilgrimage to Jamestown, like 
other great moments of the 1898 
General Convention, was ‘‘closely 
connected with, and in part the re- 
sult of, Bishop Satterlee’s organizing 
genius and imaginative power,’ 
writes Bishop Brent in his book, ‘‘A 
Master Builder.’ 

The pilgrimage was carried through 
by the Laymen’s League of Washing- 
ton. Practically the whole Conven- 
tion adjourned thither en masse for 
the ceremonies which were held Oc- 
tober 15, 1898, on Jamestown Island 
near the ruined, ivy-clad tower, which 
is all that remains of the first parish 
church ever erected in America and 
dating back to 1610. 


those 


Bishop Brent in describing the 
event continues: 
‘*In Jamestown was celebrated for the 


first time on American soil the Holy Com- 
munion according to the English Liturgy, 
in an extemporized Church—‘a pen of poles 
with a sail for a roof, and for a pulpit 
a bar lashed between two convenient trees 
(June 21, 1607). Here Poeahontas, the 
Indian maid, honored in history and verse 
was made a member of Christ. Here, as 
Bishop Satterlee notes, ‘was laid the cor 


ner-stone of that parish life which has 
characterized our American Church so 
strongly in subsequent centuries.’ ’’ 


The services at Jamestown Island 
were held in front of the old tower 
and the address of weleome was made 
by the late Right Reverend Alfred 
Magill Randolph, Bishop of Southern 
Virginia, in whose diocese Jamestown 
is located. The chief historical ad- 
dress was delivered by the late Rev- 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO LIFE FLOWED LEISURELY ALONG THE SPEEDWAY 
Tandem and coach, bowler hats, skirts of more than ankle length and long sleeves, bicycles to 
“supplement man’s own physical equipment for motion’’—all these memories are revived by this 
picture which might have been taken on a Sunday afternoon in 1898. “It was a different atmosphere, 
however, than that of today. As yet leisure had not been discarded for the mad demands of haste; 
speed had not become the familiar demon of everyday life * * *.” 


erend Randolph H. McKim, D.D., ‘*There are events and facts which lie at 
rector of Epiphany Chureh, Wash- = ——- og Ragu — se = be 
. , ave ¢ ye all covered over w > 
ington. One notable paragraph from govt sé tive ond neglect. We. 


tog dust of time and neglect. We should bring 
Dr. McKim’s address follows: them out and use them and let the noble 








THE CAPITOL SUGGESTS 
showing the Central Dome 
remained unchanged in beauty 


A night view 
building has 


THE STABILITY OF 
through 
and dignity through the thirty 
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OUR GOVERNMENT 


reminds one that this magnificent 


years since the General 


misty lights 


Convention last assembled in Washington. 


crest of our heritage be seen. One of them 
is the fact that within the walls of our old 
Jamestown Church, as Bancroft was 
asserted on this continent the doctrine of 
‘popular True Americanism 
was born here. 


says, 


. , 
sovereignty. 
”? 


Before recalling the events sur- 
rounding the dedication of the Peace 
Cross and the translation of the re- 
mains of Bishop and Mrs. Clagett to 
Mount Saint Alban, it is interesting 
to glanee at the achievements of the 
1898 General Convention. In the 
first place, it was memorable for a 
spirit of good will and brotherly con- 
sideration. Diverse opinions there 
were, naturally, as there must always 
be when men of divers minds meet 
together. But there was also present 
a genuine desire for tolerance toward 
other men’s views, one of the first 
fruits of which is achievement. 





It might have been called the Con- 
vention of the Constitution, for the 
revision of that document was ear- 
ried through the entire three weeks 
without the intermission of a day. 
There was much and de- 
bate about it, but wisdom was found 
to accomplish the revision in a mas- 
terly manner, ready for ratification 
at the General Convention of 1901. 
Here are some of the points deter- 
mined : 


discussion 


1. Constitutional provision for 
the arrangement of the Amer- 
ican church into provinces. 
In 1928 we are able to say 
that this has been accom- 
plished with considerable suc- 
cess. 

2. Provision for a complete ju- 
dicial system, including courts 
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of trial, courts of review and 
a supreme tribunal of appeal. 

3. The erection of defences about 
the Book of Common Prayer, 
the liturgy, the symbols of 
the faith and the constitution 
itself, making it well nigh im- 
possible to change the stand- 
ards of the Chureh ‘‘or to 
impair her position as the 
great conservative power in 
the land.”’ 


Other action of that General Con- 
vention included the constituting of 
five new missionary episcopates, Ja- 
pan among them and the election and 
confirmation of four missionary bish- 
ops. The new fields opened by the 
Spanish-American War were not for- 
gotten and wise provision was made 
for the extension of the work of the 
Chureh in Porto Rico, in Cuba and 
in the Philippines. 

Contrary to general expectation, 
the 1898 General Convention did not 
take action on what was called the 
shocking evil of the day, ‘‘the prae- 
tice of divoree.’’ Nor has that afore- 
said evil been noticeably curbed in 
the thirty years which have followed. 
In 1898 there were 47,849 divorcees 
granted in the United States, while 
in 1925 there were 175,440 divorces 
secured in the ‘‘Land of Liberty.’’ 

The 1898 General Convention was 
also a Missionary Convention. The 
devoted women of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary presented, in its golden alms 
basin, a generous United Thank Of- 
fering in a notable service held in 
Trinity Chureh, Third and C Streets. 
Bishop John Williams of Connecti- 
eut presided over the House of 
Bishops, and the Reverend Morgan 
Dix, D. D., of New York was Presi- 
dent of the House of Deputies. 

Finally, let us turn to Washington 
Cathedral thirty years ago. On Sep- 
tember 7, 1898, the site on Mount 
Saint Alban was secured for the 
Cathedral. Bishop Brent says in his 
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book, ‘‘A Master Builder,’’ that im- 
mediately Bishop Satterlee’s ‘‘busy 
mind searched for some way of mark- 
ing the event. He found it in the 
singularly felicitous monument of 
the Peace Cross which nationalized 
the loeality, and spiritualized the tri- 
umph of arms. At the same moment 
it threw into bold relief the idea of 
a National Cathedral which captured 
the imagination of General Conven- 
tion.’’ 

Henry Yates Satterlee had come 
to the new diocese of Washington as 
its first Bishop with a full realization 
of the significance of the day when 
a Bishop of Washington, for the first 
time, came to take permanent resi- 
dence as a citizen in the National 
Capital among the men who shape 
the laws of the great Republic. He 
knew, furthermore, that a Bishop of 
Washington must be, in very truth, 
a ‘‘servant of God,’’ fearless in faith, 
practical in wisdom, ready to sound 
the keynotes of Christian character 
and filled with Christian charity and 
desire for unity with other Christian 
bodies. 

Long a student of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture, particularly of Gothie 
forms, the project of a great Cathe- 
dral as a witness for Christ in the 
Capital of the nation, had a special 
and immediate appeal to Bishop Sat- 
terlee. Devoted churchmen and women 
had for some time cherished and pro- 
moted the ideal of such a Cathedral 
in Washington and considerable pre- 
liminary progress had been made in 
the undertaking. A charter had been 
granted by Congress in 1893 and a 
tentative site secured. 

The strong historic sense inherent 
in Bishop Satterlee made him at onee 
aware of the possibilities of such a 
Cathedral in his new See. He as- 
sumed with the diocese, therefore, the 
titanic task of Cathedral building, a 
labor at which he never faltered. 
Ever he kept before him the twofold 
mission of Washington Cathedral— 
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as a National Cathedral ‘‘to be not 
only a fabrie for our own Church, 
but also a symbol of harmony and an 
instrument of unity and a thing of 
beauty for the whole nation * * * 
the representative Cathedral of the 
whole American church’’ and as the 
Mother Church of the new diocese to 
send out spiritual influences broad- 
east from its eandle-bright altars into 
the dark corners of the city and lone- 
ly country neighborhoods as_ well. 
And, to quote Bishop Satterlee’s own 
words: ‘‘to be the great family gath- 
ering place where all parishes are 
welcomed on equal terms, where 
dioeesan efforts, both converge and 
radiate and where missionary and 
educational efforts originate.’’ 

With infinite wisdom, the Peace 
Cross was the first monument placed 
on the Cathedral site, the beautiful 
beginning of the ‘‘Ameriean Cathe- 
dral of the Prince of Peace.’’ This 
Peace Cross provided, too, for the 
Ministry of the Word where might 
be preached the Living Gospel. 

Fortunately, we are able to pre- 
sent the story of the raising of the 
Peace Cross on October 23, 1898, in 
the words of eye-witnesses of the 
scene. The House of Bishops and 
the House of Deputies were assem- 
bled in foree when the impressive 
but brief service began, each part of 
which was read by a Bishop. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Bishop 
Satterlee, the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam Croswell Doane, Bishop of A\l- 
bany, and by William McKinley, 
President of the United States. 
President MeKinley had not agreed 
to speak at the service. But he was 
so impressed by the memorable event 
that he voluntarily said these few 
but pertinent words: 

‘*T appreciate the very great priv- 
ilege extended to me of participating 
with this ancient church, through its 
bishops and laymen, in this new 
sowing for the Master and for man. 
Every undertaking like this, for the 
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promotion of religion, morality and 
education is a distinct and positive 
gain to citizenship, to country and 
to civilization. For this saered enter- 
prise, through you, its originators 
and promoters, | wish the highest in- 
fluence and the widest usefulness, 
both in the immediate present and in 
all the years to come.”’ 

Benjamin W. Wells, a writer for 
the New York Churchman, painted 
a vivid word picture of the scene: 

‘*Of the seven hundred seats on the plat- 
form two hundred and seventy were for the 
choirs and the musicians. Clergy would 
occupy as many more. The President of 
the United States and many high officials 
had taken seats in the center. We of the 
laity were sitting in the rear and looking 
at the great multitude that stretched back 
between us and the little wooden church, 
St. Alban’s. Presently there was a faint 
rhythmic murmur and we could see a cross 
rising above the sea of upturned faces. 
Slowly the cross moved on, and presently 
another appeared and a chanting grew 
audible, then another cross and we could 
hear music now that grew gradually more 
and more distinct till at last we could catch 
the words ‘Jesus shall reign,’ and they 
came to us like a prophecy.’’ 


Later, in his story, Mr. Wells told 
how after the President had spoken, 
Mr. Nourse, senior warden of Saint 
Albans and descendant of the first 
Registrar of the United States Treas- 
ury, who was the original owner of 
this incomparable site, pulled gently 
the cord that held the enveloping 
flag, and its folds fell gracefully on 
either side, revealing a cross some 
twenty feet in height from its base, 
fashioned from two stones and of the 
form familiar to visitors to Iona. 

Then came the chief address of the 
day made by Bishop Doane. He said 
much that was wise and holy. Then, 
turning directly to Bishop Satterlee, 
he exclaimed : 

‘*We stand by you and behind you, my 
brother, today, bishops and clergy and lay 
people of all the dioceses in America; and 
as the several states sent separate stones 
to built that beautful obelisk which lifts 
its mighty and majestic shaft to Heaven, 
crowning the city and commemorating the 
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THE PEACE CROSS WHICH HALLOWS MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


) 


It was raised on Sunday, October 23, 1898, not only to mark with the sign of the Cross the site of 

the Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint Paul but also to commemorate the ending of the war between 

Spain and the United States and the first meeting of the General Convention in the Capital. Here 

three decades open air services of public worship have been held on Sabbath afternoons from 
May to September. 


great citizen whose name it bears, so, I One of America’s leading literary 


believe, the several dioceses will put each men, Thomas Nelson Page, a member 
some stones into the Cathedral chureh 


where shall be set the seat of your benefi- of the House of Deputies, was pres- 
cent spiritual rule,’’ ent at the raising of the Peace Cross. 
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Inspired by the ceremony he wrote a 
beautiful story concerning it. Quota- 
tion in full is, of course, not possible 
here, so extracts must serve: 


‘‘The ceremony that afternoon was the 
first of many, which, in the long, coming 
years, will take place on that spot, and as 
men witnessed and participated in it many 
a mind must have gone back to others, its 
predecessors in other lands and times, and 
have gone forward to those which shall fol- 
low it in coming years. 

‘Tt was an afternoon worthy of the oc 
easion; one of those shining autumnal days 
that in this latitude gleams like a jewel; 
a day like a smile of God. The scene was 
one never to be forgotten. From the lofty 
hill-top, crowned with a grove of oaks, 
splendid with the russet and gold of the 
fall, away to the eastward stretched a slope 
carpeted with primeval forest in all the 
richness and brilliance of autumnal color- 
ing. Beyond lay the beautiful capital city 
of the nation, with the dome and long white 
wings of the Capitol standing miles away 
on the opposite height, clear against the 
blue horizon of Virginia hills. At its base 
the Potomae curved, a plane of light. Above 
sprang the dome of a cloudless sky, in 
which, high overhead, hung just visible the 
silvery moon, the whole making the one 
perfect Cathedral: God’s earth and sky.’’ 


In conelusion, Mr. Page wrote: 


‘*Facing the East, one felt what the 
Cathedral that is to rise there stands for. 
It stands for the historical continuity of 
the Church; for the lofty aspiration of 
Man; for his devotion and worship and 
self-sacrifice. It stands for the proper con- 
secration of the Priesthood and their work; 
for the mental and spiritual education and 
elevation of the People; it stands for order 
and for wisdom informed by God’s spirit; 
it stands for all that is lofty and pure and 
good.’’ 


The reinterment of Bishop Clagett 
and his wife took place on November 
Ist, 1898, in the presence of a large 
number of his descendants and many 
diocesan and other clergy. 

Glancing back on the thirty years 
between these two General Conven- 
tions of 1898 and 1928, these words 
spring involuntarily to the lips: 
‘*What hath God wrought.’’ As a 
nation He has brought us through 
the quicksands and perils of a World 
War; there has been material in- 
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erease in our prosperity and useful- 
ness, civilization, the arts, sanitation 
and, through scientifie research, years 
have been added to the average hu- 
man life. 

Washington has assumed its place 
as a world capital with a population 
of half a million souls, the headquar- 
ters of great national organizations 
and societies and the magie of whose 
name makes liberty lovers the world 
over breathe the faster, truly, the 
very heart and soul of America. 

The 1928 General Convention will 
speak for a vigorous Church, full of 
healthy life and a tremendous influ- 
ence in the moral and social order of 
the people. It has made a fair start 
for the two million mark in member- 
ship, its missions are in practically 
every corner of the world, and in 
1927 over forty-four million dollars 
were contributed to carry on its work 
in diocese and parish and missions. 

Now as to Washington Cathedral 
thirty years after. Where the bishops 
and deputies of the 1898 General 
Convention saw on Mount Saint Al- 
ban only the new Peace Cross and 
the quaint wooden Saint Albans 
Chureh, is now an ever-growing re- 
ligious foundation. A magnificent 
Gothic Cathedral completed almost 
down to the crossing, will meet the 
eve as the delegates worship at the 
opening service in the open-air am- 
phitheatre. Nearby are two splendid 
eenters of Christian education, the 
National Cathedral School for Girls 
and Saint Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys, and just 
beyond the Cathedral edifice on the 
north is growing into being the Col- 
lege of Preachers, an_ institution 
unique in Christian history. 

The physical limits of the Cathe- 
dral Close have been enlarged as 
well. It now covers an area of sixty- 
seven and a half acres on one of the 
highest hills of Washington. The 
Bishop’s Garden is a _ horticultural 
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THE HOME WHERE FRANCIS SCOTT KEY LIVED 
Famous as a landmark when the General Convention met in 1898, this house was torn down several 
years ago to make way for one of the approaches to the Francis Scott Key Memorial Bridge over 
which the Nation’s honored dead pass‘to their final resting places in Arlington National Cemetery. 


gem and the landseaping and beau- 
tifying of the Cathedral Close are in 
expert hands. 

Three beautiful chapels have been 
completed in the crypt of the Cathe- 
dral. In the Bethlehem Chapel of 
the Holy Nativity sleep Bishop Sat- 


terlee, Bishop Harding, Woodrow 
Wilson, former President of the 


United States and the only President 
buried in the city of Washington; 
George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy; 
Henry Vaughan, the original archi- 
tect of the Cathedral; Ambassador 


Henry White, Canon Walden Myer 
and other eminent Americans. 

A vigorous ways and means effort 
is now in progress to raise $6,800,000 
to complete more of the Cathedral 
structurally and for endowment to 
render the completed portion effee- 
tive for service. 

So, with full faith in its destiny 
as a witness for Christ in the Capi- 
tal of the Nation, Washington Cathe- 
dral, proud of its past and hopeful 
for its future, awaits the General 
Convention of 1928. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


MAIHE retirement of the 
| present Archbishop of 
| Canterbury marks the 
E passing of one of the 
MINAS) oreat figures the English 
Church has produced. The Arch- 
bishop was not only a great ecclesi- 
astic; he occupied as well a place of 
commanding 
influence 
among the 
statesmen of 
Great Britain. 
In the sev- 
eral visits lI 
have made to 
Lambeth Pal- 
ace I have been 
greatly im- 
pressed with the 
gracious hospi- 
tality that char- 
acterized this 
ancient seat of 
England’s most 
distinguished 
prelates. Few, 
if any, of the 
homes we have 
visited have 
been so marked 
by the genial 
and _ gracious 
hospitality that characterized this 
one. Lady Davidson supplemented 
her distinguished husband’s graces 
*A photographic study of the Right Reverend 
William Temple, B. Litt., D.D., Bishop of Man- 
chester, who becomes Archbishop of York next 
November, will appear in the Christmas issue of 
The Cathedral Age. For a photographic study 
of the Most Reverend and Right Honorable 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, D.D., present Archbishop 
of York, who becomes Archbishop of Canterbury, 


see The Cathedral Age, Volume II, Number 2, 
Page 27. 


THE MOST REVEREND 





Photograph by J. Russell & Sons, London 


ABLE RANDALL DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
G.C.V.O. 


with a charm all her own. No mat- 
ter how heavy the pressure of his 
many duties everything seemed to 
be laid aside in the one endeavor 


to make his guests feel he was 
wholly at their command. 

In our visit at Lambeth last 
summer we spent several hours 


discussing with 
His Grace our 
College of 
Preachers. He 
disclosed 
marked enthu- 
slasm over it 
and said: “I 
think it one of 
the most inter- 
esting institu- 
tions and one 
of the most 
important of 
which I have 
knowledge.” 
He readily 
promised to co- 
operate with us 
in every way 
within his 
power to bring 
to it from time 
to time distin- 
guished repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican Church. 

One felt in the presence of this 
great-souled man that in a very 
real way he belonged to us here in 
America quite as much as to the 
people of England. It is our hope 
and prayer that God may give him 


a long and blessed twilight. 


AND RIGHT HONOR- 
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English Cathedrals Today“ 


By the Very Reverend W. H. Hutton, D.D. 


Dean of Winchester 


HERE is certainly a great re- 

vival of interest in the cathe- 

drals of England and Wales. 
It is no faney of an obscure dean 
living in a small county town which 
causes this to be said. Novels from 
‘“The Cathedral’? by Hugh Walpole 
to ‘‘The Verger’’ by Kate Horn are an 
illustration of the fact, an illustration 
which amounts practically to a proof; 
for publishers are keen-sighted men 
and they would not dream of issuing 
books on subjects for which nobody 
cares; and writers as well as pub- 
lishers are eager to enter the ranks 
sacred to ‘‘best sellers.’’ I am told 
that there is even a novel called ‘‘The 
Slype,’’ though very few folk, I 
imagine, know what a slype is: Mr. 
Walpole, great authority though he 
is, did not know what several archi- 
tectural features in cathedrals might 
be. These and other things the visi- 
tors who now throng our cathedrals 
during the summer months doubtless 
learn. The vergers nowadays are 
mostly highly intelligent, and often 
very well-educated, men. If Charles 
Dickens were to visit Rochester 
Cathedial today he could hardly go 
away and perpetrate the ecclesiastical 
‘‘howlers’’ with which he sprinkled 
the pages of ‘‘Edwin Drood.’’ The 
inglish Cathedrals in the year 1927 
are visited by thousands, who are 
guided generally by men who have 
the keenest interest in what is their 


*This stimulating article by one of the scholar- 
ly spokesmen for the Cathedral movement in 
England is reprinted from a recent issue of The 
Review of the Churches by permission of the 


editor, Sir Henry Lunn, M.D. The Dean of 
Winchester is Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and author of The English 


1903); The English 
other works. In 
readers of THE 
Lunn writes, “I 


Saints (Bampton Lectures, 
Church, 1625-1714, and many 
making this article available to 
CATHEDRAL AGE, Sir Henry 


hope that the magnificent building you are put- 
ting up in Washington may make great progress 
in 1928.” 





daily work and almost always their 
continual happiness. 

What then do visitors see today? 
I would pass briefly over the archi- 
tectural glories, in which no ancient 
English cathedral is deficient. Some 
critics would leave these to be dis- 
covered, and dispense with guides 
altogether ; they say that to show the 
beauties changes the house of God 
into a museum. I feel confident that 
the fact is exactly contrary. <A guide 
who will explain as well as eall at- 
tention to beauties is essential if a 
great building is to be intelligently 
seen. This has already been discov- 
ered in our great museums and con- 
spicuously so in the National Gallery. 
But what is really essential in a 
cathedral is that the thoughts of all 
should be made to turn at once to 
the object for which it was erected. 
The men who guide should be eager 
to show that the governing thought 
of all the builders, as of all who to- 
day are guardians of their work, is 
the worship of Almighty God. 

Here is, I think, the most con- 
spicuous of the changes in the way 
in which cathedrals are utilized to- 
day. We all owe deep gratitude to 
those who at Chester have set in the 
forefront of their reforming work the 
cultivation of a sense of continuous 
devotion, and an education in the 
difficult art of prayer. A cathedral 
stands forth to show that individual 
prayer, though the foundation of all 
approach to God, cannot satisfy all 
the needs of the soul. It should rep- 
resent at its highest expression the 
complementary idea of corporate 
worship. In a eathedral the vast 
spaces are filled by myriad interces- 
sions, past, present, and to come, all 
mounting up to God. The recovery 
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Photograph from the Liverpool | ‘athedral bookstall 


THE REREDOS IN LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL IS THE CULMINATING POINT IN THE 
WHOLE DESIGN 
Carved from sandstone, partly gilt, this glorious reredos extends the full width of the Choir and 
is structurally part of the East wall, the architect feeling that it ought not to be treated as a 
detached feature, but rather as an integral part of the building. The relief panels depicting the 
principal events in the life of Our Lord and single canopied figures are of great beauty and instinct 
with deeply religious feeling. They were executed by Mr. Gilbert in collaboration with Mr. Wein- 
gartner, two artists who are jointly responsible for important work elsewhere in the Cathedral. 
By the exclusion of unnecessary details and the insistence on the upright line, the sculptures 
have achieved not only a sense of dignity but also expressed a feeling of Hope. Although much 
of the modelling, especially of the Last Supper and Crucifixion, is of great naturalness, there is a 
restraint and formalism about the general treatment which accentuates the poetical and _ spiritual 
significance of the whole.—(This information _ = from the Official Handbook of Liverpool 
Cathedral.) 
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of this corporate religious claim is 

the great achievement of the last 

generation, and it finds its greatest 
embodiment in the cathedral as it is 
now, or is becoming, to us all. 

This is evidenced, I think, in two 
ways. In the first place, most of our 
cathedrals are now free to everyone. 
You may go in without the payments 
which in most foreign Roman Catho- 
lie churches are so constant, so dis- 
tracting, yet, I fear, so much needed. 
I know that in some parts of Eng- 
land, as in so many parts of the 
Continent of Europe, poverty ap- 
pears to make it necessary to charge 
a fee, and I would not condemn my 
brethren in France or Italy, who are 
often so much poorer than we are. 
Nor do I think that this really, in 
the countries which are to the man- 
ner born, discourages devotion. [| 
would only say, from personal ex- 
perience, that where I have seen the 
experiment of ‘‘freeing the cathe- 
dral’’ tried, I have always found it 
followed by an increase of reverence. 

But to ensure this it is certainly 
necessary to call attention, by promi- 
nent, but not glaring, notices, to the 
sacred purpose of the place, and for 
all who are concerned with the main- 
tenance of the fabric as well as of its 
services, to endeavour to inspire 
others with a sense of awe and rev- 
erence, a recollection of the promised 
presence of the Lord of all things. 
To descend to particulars, I may be 
allowed to reprint the little paper 
which everyone who enters the cathe- 
dral church of Winchester is asked 
to take away: 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE 
HOLY TRINITY, WINCHESTER 
This House of God has been used for 

prayer for many centuries. Join your pray- 


ers to those of past ages, and your hopes 
for those which are yet to come. 

Here God is present with His people. 

All the time that you are in His House 
remember that He is with you. 


Give thanks to Him for the men who 
built and adorned this Church, and pray 
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that we may so direct our lives after their 
good example that when this life is ended 
we may be partakers with them in the life 
everlasting. 

Give thanks for all the beautiful gifts to 
God in this place. 


And pray that all who serve and all who 
worship Him here may remain His faithful 
servants to their lives’ end. 

And may God’s blessing be upon you 
and lead you in the ways of righteousness, 
love, and peace. 


The ‘‘revival of the cathedrals’’— 
as it has been called, rather unfairly, 
I think, to the memory of our pred- 
ecessors, whose work for many years 
has certainly not been ‘‘dead’’—has, 
for its commanding thought and cen- 
tral obligation, Prayer. There is a 
beautiful coin of Pope Clement X 
which bears the legend Porta Celi. 
That should be our motto. ‘‘This is 
the house of God and none other 
than the gate of Heaven.’’ With 
that always in our minds, everyone 
employed in the work and worship 
of these glorious buildings will ren- 
der daily a true sacrifice to God. 

It will be well to look a little in 
detail as to what the work of eathe- 
drals today should be. First, of course, 
stands the divine service. No external 
activities can take the place of the 
daily worship. It is greatly to be 
wished that the spirit of the old 
monks were everywhere recovered 
by their suecessors. The constant 
stream of visitors which now comes 
to almost every cathedral city, as 
well as the residents who seek con- 
stant opportunity for prayer, point 
to the need of frequent services daily. 
There should be Holy Communion 
daily at an early hour, when visitors 
passing through, and staying, maybe, 
only for one night, as well as workers 
in the city whose labours begin early, 
ean attend.* I have found that this 
meets a real need and is invariably 
welcomed. Morning and _ evening 





*Beginning July 1st this year the Holy Com- 
munion has been celebrated daily at 7.30 A. M. 
in the Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Cathe- 
dral.— Ed. Note. 
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prayer should be sung, as almost all 
cathedral statutes require. <A later 
celebration of Holy Communion for 
aged persons, and others who cannot 
attend early, should be provided at 
least once a week. One of the deans 
to whom ‘‘the revival’’ owes so much 
has suggested that this service should 
be sung daily, by a choir of aged 
eanons, superannuated from their 
parishes. [| faney that this would 
custom more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance. For we must remember 
that the ancient ideal is that the 
services should be musieally beauti- 
ful. And that thought brings us to 
the choir. It is an outstanding duty 
of the eathedral to serve the cause 
of Chureh Music. In the past many, 
perhaps most of our greatest mu- 
sicians, have been trained in eathe- 
drals as boys, as men, as organists. 
There is still abundant opportunity 
for each. And it is the duty of the 
Chapter to provide it. The way 
should be open to all, and that with- 
out class-preference, or prejudice. 


soon prove to be a 


The possession of a beautiful voice 
is not a privilege confined to boys 
of any class. Now that the ‘‘new 
rich’’ are overcrowding the great 
schools, and the secondary schools 
are snapping up the children of the 
‘‘pushing classes,’’ there should be 
special provision made by the Chureh, 
and that especially through her 
cathedrals, for the children of poorer 
parents, of every class, to obtain a 
thoroughly Christian edueation, un- 
trammelled by ‘‘seeular’’ interfer- 
It is of the first importance 
that this teaching should be good, 
should be given by men (and women) 
who are themselves thoroughly well- 
educated, and who know how to 
teach, and who have their hearts in 
their work. It should become easier 
and easier as time goes on to obtain 
such teachers. The life is a happy 
one, a quiet one, enjoyed among the 
inspiring memories of antiquity. Its 


ence. 
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special feature must, of course, be 
sound and thorough teaching of 
musie and singing. It is sometimes 
forgotten that this has great physi- 
eal as well as intellectual advantages. 
A boy who has been thoroughly 
‘‘erounded’’ in musie is at least as 
well fitted for the future as one who 
has been well taught in chemistry. 
It is tempting to linger on this sub- 
ject, but I must refer those who de- 
sire to pursue it to the examples af- 
forded by Manchester Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey. 

A difficult problem, specially diffi- 
eult in days of high prices and un- 
employment, is that of the men, the 
lay elerks of the choir. They are 
expert musicians; they can, when 
they are fit, earn money as musicians 
apart from their cathedral salaries. 
It is, of course, impossible that they 
should be paid for fourteen or fif- 
teen hours’ singing a week the full 
salary which men who work eight 
hours a day in other professions re- 
ceive. Any such claim would seem 
to be immoral as well as ridiculous. 
But it is the clear duty of Chapters 
to see that their men are engaged 
on a definite understanding, which 
shall enable them in every case to 
receive a ‘‘living wage’’ where their 
energy and devotion to duty qualify 
them to obtain it. Cathedrals could 
supply musical teaching much more 
widely than most of them do. Such 
teaching has hitherto largely fallen 
into the hands of the organist, who 
is often already an overworked man. 

A great social change is affecting 
the position of this most important 
official, and as this progresses his 
influence as well as his salary will 
increase. Organists sometimes in the 
past have been men of slight general 
education and narrow outlook. This 
is rapidly changing. Where a man 
is fitted by thorough school and uni- 
versity training, as well as by high 
musical knowledge and capacity, he 
is quite certain to be a most valuable 
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Photograph trum tne Liverpool Cathedral bookstall 


“THEY WIN OR DIE WHO WEAR THE ROSE OF LANCASTER” 


Memorial of the 55th (West Lancashire) Division in the Southeast Transept of Liverpool Cathedral, 
located above the arch supporting the West gallery, and breaking the line of the balustrade. The 
Committee entrusted with erecting a visible Memor to those of this famous Division who fell in 
the World War approached the Cathedral Committee at a time when the building was still incom- 
plete. It was therefore possible for the architect to suggest a design which should form an integral 
part of the building instead of being merely an atter-addition. The Memorial consists of a sculptured 
group under a canopy and rests on a slightly projecting corbei table, the corbels representing Tanks. 
The sculptured group, modelled by W. Gilbert and L. Weingartner from the design by the architect, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R. A., shows the winged figure ot an angel with a Cross, holding a crown 
above a kneeling soldier. His whole attitude is ome of dedication, and his face, with slightly 
downcast eyes, is lit by serene confidence and steadfast resolution. Beneath the Memorial is the 
motto of the Division: ‘They win or die who wear the Rose of Lancaster.”—(This information is 
taken from the Official Handbook of Liverpool Cathedral.) 
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and influential member of any ecathe- 
dral body. The history of organists 
is following the same course as that 
of apothecaries and attorneys (as 
they were called a century ago). As 
they have risen in the social seale, so 
is he now rising. Obvious examples 
prove this to the hilt. 

Before we leave this most im- 
portant, even fundamental, side of 
cathedral work, let us repeat that it 
too must be governed by the thought 
which direets the whole: ‘‘Do all to 
the glory of God.’’ For this cause, 
choose, and teach, and pay, all who 
are concerned; and from them all 
expect a simple unselfish devotion to 
duty, because it is given ‘‘not unto 
men but unto God.’’ 

So also the adornment of the eathe- 
dral, its architecture, its ceremonial, 
its ‘‘ornaments’’ in small things as 
well as in great, will have the same 
purpose. And that this should be 
secured, it is essential that those in 
whose hands hes the power to direet 
should be men expert in the subjects 
with which they have to deal. 

I do not mean the Canons or the 
Dean should be learned in architee- 
ture, sculpture, music, liturgiology. 
though several of them oftentimes 
will be. I mean that their education 
and intelligence should be such as to 
enable them to know where to obtain 
the best advice on all these subjects, 
and when they obtain it to follow it. 
They must exercise their own judg- 
ment, for they are responsible: but 
their judgment should be that of 
men who are capable of being in- 
structed and willing to receive in- 
struction. 

This brings us a step further for- 
ward. There is a very great need 
that the cathedrals should be, and 
that more than they already are, 
centres of learning. The Church 
should look for guidance in intel- 
leetual matters to the cathedrals. The 
universities today cannot deal fully 
enough with religious questions. The 
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3ishops can but very rarely be men 
whose judgments on questions of 
pure learning can be accepted as ex- 
pert. The intellectual demand on 
the cathedrals increases; but the at- 
tempts to render it ineffectual in- 
crease likewise. 

Here again the present financial 
straitness is a cause of difficulty. 
Bishops, and others, are tempted, al- 
most overwhelmingly, to appoint to 
cathedral posts men whose qualifica- 
tions, though often high, are quite 
other than that of learning, and, 
when they are appointed, to throw 
upon them outside duties which ren- 
der progress in study practically im- 
possible. There is urgent need that 
this should be remedied at onee. 

A committee of the Lower House 
of the Convoeation of Canterbury 
considered some time ago ‘‘The 
Cathedral Chapters regarded as ecen- 
tres of learning,’’ and made several 
suggestions which were ‘‘received’’ 
by the House. Nothing has been 
done, and indeed, it is difficult to see 
what could be done, to carry them 
into effect. They represent, however, 
a strong body of educated opinion, 
and certainly deserve the attention 
of those in authority in Chureh and 
State. The promotion of sacred 
knowledge and learning ought indeed 
to be regarded as one of the essential 
purposes for which the Chureh exists, 
and should be provided for, finan- 
cially and otherwise, as a normal and 
necessary part of the administration 
of each diocese: this provision should 
be secured by grants from diocesan 
and central funds. It may sound 
invidious to require a special pro- 
vision for ‘‘persons of learning,’’ but 
practically it is a fact that there is 
such a distinction, and that no eathe- 
dral can do its proper work satis- 
factorily unless it has ‘‘persons of 
learning’’ within its body. 

Now that learning and _ research 
have ceased to be concentrated at 
the older universities, it would seem 
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natural that the Church should en- 
deavour to play a definite part in 
the theological teaching of the newer 
seats of learning. The Committee 
suggested that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners be requested to con- 
sider (a) the possibility of establish- 
ing professorships and lectureships 
in theology in connection with the 
new universities and university c¢ol- 
leges, particularly those of Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Bristol; and (b) 
whether, in order to secure definite 
connection and cooperation between 
the Chureh of England and _ the 
newer universities, the theological 
chairs to be founded therein should 
be annexed to eanonries, either 
canonries which already exist, or new 
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canonries hereafter to be established 
in the cathedral churches of the dio- 
ceses in which the universities are 
situated. 

That is an extension of cathedral 
activities for which it is to be hoped 
that the Commission of the National 
Assembly, which has long been sit- 
ting, may suggest provision. Mean- 
while, within the old lines a great 
deal could be done to make ecathe- 
drals more efficient in this respect. 
Most cathedral statutes require at 
least a university degree, and often 
a degree in a superior faculty, as 
qualification for membership. Of re- 
cent years this has frequently been 
dispensed with, either by simple 
non-enforcement or 
conferred by the 


through degrees 
Archbishop — of 


Photograph by courtesy of the Great Western Railway 


THE NAVE OF EXETER CATHEDRAL PRESENTS A STATELY VISTA OF BEAUTY 
“Nowhere,”’ wrote the late Chancellor Edmonds, “is there a cathedral of greater originality, of more 


complete harmony, or more obvious and striking unity.” 


The plans of Bishop Quivil (consecrated 


in 1280) were continued by his successors, Bishop Grandisson (1327-69) surviving to complete the Nave. 
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Canterbury on non-university men. 
There have been obvious reasons for 
this, but undoubtedly if we were 
writing of a past age we should stig- 
matise it as a scandal. 

Further, in order to carry out the 
desired reform, it is clear that canon- 
ries as well as deaneries should be 
made whole-time appointments. Resi- 
dence should be required which 
would enable the holder to con- 
centrate himself, after his primary 
and fundamental duties of worship 
and saered service, on continuous 
study and instruction. The Commit- 
tee above referred to gave the follow- 
ing summary of what should be ex- 
pected. 


‘The services which cathedral 
bodies may in different cireum- 
stances fitly render to the cause 
of learning are mainly these: 

(a) To study, and (where op- 
portunity is given) also to teach, 
some branch or branches of the- 
ology (including Christian ethies, 
moral theology, and ecclesiastical 
history), or of one of the allied 
sciences, e.g. history, philosophy, 
or biology, in their bearing upon 
religious problems. 

(b) To encourage and direct 
(under proper authority) the 
studies of the clergy and laity of 
the diocese, e.g. by study circles, 
classes, lectures, summer schools, 
organized home-reading, and 
courses of sermons calculated to 
assist the educated classes, many 
of whom feel the pressure of 
modern difficulties, to attain a 
reasonable faith. 

(ce) To deal pastorally with 
souls in religious difficulties of 
an intellectual kind.’’ 


There we may leave the subject in 
its most patent interpretation. But 
it naturally leads to a consideration 
of what part the cathedral should 
play in the life of the diocese. Briefly 
this may be described as one of con- 
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centration and encouragement. All 
the spiritual interests of the diocese 
and the district should find their nat- 
ural home in the cathedral. Guilds 
and societies may have their own 
chapels (where this is possible) and 
their own services there. Every in- 
terest of human life should from 
time to time be represented in great 
services of thanksgiving and inspira- 
tion: medicine, with doctors and 
nurses: art, with painters, sculptors, 
architects: music, with its ancient 
connection with the legends of St. 
Cecilia: the army, the navy, the air 
foree, dedicating their services to the 
preservation of peace and the vin- 
dication of righteousness. The fullest 
life of the nation should find its 
home in the cathedrals. And this 
ideal becomes more fully realized 
every day. 

The parishes look to the cathedral 
as a symbol of their unity and so 
they find in it an encouragement for 
all their efforts. They submit their 
experiments to a sort of test by com- 
paring them with what is done in 
cathedrals, where they should be able 
to obtain the advice and criticism of 
experts. 

Much more might be said, but 
enough has been set down to explain 
what is meant by ‘‘the revival of 
eathedrals’’ and to express the eager 
hope of those who are engaged in it. 
It remains to point out what is ab- 
solutely essential if what is aimed 
at is to be carried out. Ultimately 
almost everything will turn on the 
government of the cathedral. Here 
constitutional custom, law, and cen- 
turies of experience combine to show 
what is needed. 

The cathedral is the Bishop’s seat 
of jurisdiction and rule. But from 
the first it has been seen that the 
greater part of his authority is dele- 
gated in detail to others. He has 
the inalienable right to ordain and to 
confirm there when he will. If an- 
cient statutes do not always give him 
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THE CHOIR AND WEST NAVE 
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Photograph by courtesy of the Great Western Railway 


OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 


Its proportions have been called grandiose, yet its plan is so simple and symmetrical that it can be 
realized at a glance. Because the Isle of Purbeck was in the diocese, there was every reason for 
using its beautiful marble. 


at all times the right to preach, it is 
unlikely that such would ever be de- 
nied him. But his duties to the 
whole diocese, and the claims upon 
him from every side of it, make it 
necessary that the ministration of 
the sacraments and the provision of 
publie prayers daily should be under 
the control of one who is able to give 
his full powers to their direction. 
Hxperiments that have been tried in 
the last century have been for the 
most part failures. A dean is really 
the first necessity of a cathedral’s 
daily life. In many old cathedrals 
he is ‘‘the ordinary’’; it would prob- 
ably be better if this was universal. 
Divided authority has countless dif- 
ficulties. But an appeal should surely 
lie to the Bishop of the diocese. In the 
old cathedrals there is a clear dis- 


tinction in almost every case, between 
two classes of those who belong to 
the body. There is the corporation 
itself: the canons with the dean who 
presides over them. There are the 
ministrt whom they appoint: minor 
canons, organists, vergers, singing 
men and boys, and persons spe- 
cificially entrusted with particular 
duties: in other words, employers 
and employed—or, in plainer words 
still) but certainly used in no auto- 
cratic or derogatory sense), masters 
and servants. Such a constitution, 
rightly and legally administered, 
seems to afford the best security for 
the maintenance of the highest stand- 
ard of (in the fullest sense) ‘‘de- 
ceney and order.’’ 

All this is written from practical 
experience as well as from a good 
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deal of study of the past history of 



















English cathedrals. It will be re- 
membered, of course, that there are 


at present three types or classes of 
cathedrals: those which have always 
had a chapter of secular priests (The 
Old Foundation), those which at the 
Reformation exchanged monks for 
canons (The New Foundation), and 
those created since that time, whether 
with an important past history, such 
as Manchester, Ripon, Southwell, or 
starting in answer to new conditions 
of different kinds in the nineteenth 
or twentieth century, such as Truro, 


Neweastle, St. Albans and _ others 
quite reeently founded or still in 
process of foundation. And it is of 


the greatest practical importance, as 
well in with a robust 
and characteristic English tradition, 
that in every ease local customs, his- 
tory and feeling, and a considerable 
amount of local independence, should 
be preserved. All these matters are 
at present under the consideration 
of a Commission appointed by the 
National Assembly. I know nothing 
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Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things 

are possible to him that believeth, and that thou wilt 
favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in thy Name; 
we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and beseech thee 
to hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of 
thy House of Prayer for all people. 
us, O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
we worship and glorify as one God, world without end. 
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of the results of their investigations; 
so that here I may well be content to 
hold my peace.* 

But what has been said should en- 
able us to recognize and rejoice in 
the keen interest and the new in- 
spiration which are apparent in the 
cathedrals of our day. The interest 
is closely linked to a great history of 
service in the past: the inspiration, 
we believe, comes of the Holy Ghost 
and of Faith. 

Within the last few years cathe- 
dral after cathedral has revived the 
custom of annual commemoration of 
past benefactors, of special dedica- 
tion of aims which, beginning in an- 
cient times, stretch far forward into 
the future. As these lines are being 
written a great commemoration 
beginning in the glorious Minster of 
the Northern Provinee. Those who 
attend it will be cherishing a great 
memory, witnessing a great revival, 
and looking forward to a_ great 
future. And believe, are the 
Cathedral Churches all over England 


and Wales. 
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The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


A Brief Review of Recent Progress Towards Its Completion 


IFTY-FIVE years ago churech- 

men of the diocese of New York 

brought into being the noble 
project of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine which was to crown Morn- 
ingside Heights in the largest city 
in the nation. Nineteen years later, in 
1892, the building operations on the 
Cathedral actually began. In the 
thirty-six years since that time, this 
gvreat House of God has risen steadily 
in glory and_ towards splendid 
achievement—the third largest church 
in the world. 

Only St. Peter’s, Rome, and the 
Cathedral at Seville, Spain, cover a 
ereater area of square feet than that 
of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine which is 109,082 square feet. 

The story of the building of the 
New Cathedral in New York is 
familiar to American churchmen who 
take a just pride in this representa- 
tive structure of the Anglican com- 
munion. Through the thousands of 
pilgrims who visit and worship in it 
yearly, its fame has spread abroad 
through the land. 

In a recent message sent to the 
builders of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, the Right Reverend Wil- 
liam T, Manning, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of New York, and Honorary Canon 
of Washington Cathedral, took his 
readers on a little tour of those parts 
of the Cathedral at present under 
construction. Bishop Manning wrote: 
‘Starting on the north side of the 
building you will proceed to the west 
front where you will enter through 
the great central portal. Passing 
along through the nave, you will face 
about and look toward the rose win- 
dow, in the west, and will pause to 
look at the bays, each with its own 
chapel. Then, entering the immense 
space of the crossing, you will stand 


before the choir which is to be re- 
modeled to harmonize with the glory 
of the nave. From there you will 
eo to the superb baptistery, soon to 
be completed, and then on into the 
Women’s Transept, the foundations 
of which are now being laid. 

‘*In a little more than three years 
we have work begin on the 
baptistery, the nave, the west front 
and, within the past few weeks, on 
the Women’s Transept. This progress 
is encouraging, but it is well for us 
to realize that some of the greatest 
of the old cathedrals were completed 
in less time than ours has already 
taken. St. Paul’s in London was 
built in thirty-five years, the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres in sixty-six years, 
Amiens in sixty-eight years, and 
Santa Sophia in less than six years. 
It is fifty-five years since our Cathe- 
dral project was inaugurated, and 
building operations commenced thir- 
ty-six years ago in 1892. 

‘*We are all hoping,’’ continued 
Bishop Manning, ‘‘that the building 
of the Cathedral may now go for- 
ward without interruption. Let me 
quote one whose words upon any 
subject command the attention and 
respect of the people of our city and 
country, Mr. Elihu Root. Speaking 
in Carnegie Hall, at a meeting in 
aid of our present efforts, Mr. Root 
said: ‘Much has been done, yet the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine is 
a long time in building. I have seen 
the plans for the complete structure. 
They are most inspiring. They fill 
the soul of an American with a glow- 
ing feeling to think that the genius 
of an American architect can _ vis- 
ualize such a structure for the future 
of this country. 

***Many of us can never see the 
completion of the structure, but I, 


seen 
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Photograph copyright by Antoinette B. Hervey 
THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE IN WINTER MANTLE 


This camera study was made from Morningside Park looking north and west with the Sanctuary 

in the foreground, surrounded by the Chapels of the Seven Tongues, and the great Nave under 

construction in the distance By adding, in imagination, the soaring central spire to rise some day 

over the Crossing, one can appreciate how splendidly this Cathedral will dominate the skyline of 
upper Manhattan Island, 
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Photograph copyright by Antoinette B. Hervey 
THE WEST FRONT SHOWING BEGINNING OF WORK ON THE NARTHEX 
The completed West Front with its impressive main or central portal will follow the best traditions 
of French Gothic. The Cathedral’s great width of 207 feet made possible the adoption of the fine 
portal plan typified in Bourgos Cathedral. Construction is now going forward simultaneously on the 
West Front, the Nave, and the North or Women’s Transept. Ground for the latter unit was broken 
last December—it will be similar to the Nave in general d mn hut simpler in that but one line 
of piers will form the entrance to the six hay s. This undertz ig by women is believed to be with- 
out precedent in Christian history. 
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for one, would like, if I eould, to say 
some word that may hasten on the 
laying of one stone in the wall. 

‘**The Cathedral is not like an 
ordinary chureh. This is a country 
of small churches, many of them very 
beautiful, but an ordinary church is 
an Episcopal Church or a Catholic 
Chureh or a Presbyterian Church, 
while a great Cathedral, with its vast 
spaces, its universal symbolism, its 
appeal to historie instinct, gives an 
unmistakable impression of the faith 
of a people, and holds out its arms 
to all the world. It is Christian and 
it is a perpetual illustration of uni- 
versal Christianity * * *.’”’ 

Following leisurely behind Bishop 
Manning in his tour of this great 
undertaking, one is brought speedily 
to the conclusion that Ralph Adams 
Cram and his associates in Cram & 
Ferguson, in remolding the original 
Romanesque design into what is 
known as Thirteenth Century French, 
as developed by medieval cathedral 
builders in Notre Dame and Chartres, 
Amiens and Rheims, have done a dif- 
ficult task in a superb manner. 

From an architectural standpoint, 
undoubtedly, the noble nave is its 
crowning glory. Here, by the inser- 
tion of two lines of majestic piers 
85 and 98 feet in height to assist in 
carrying the vault, the architect has 
been able to secure a clear nave 
width of 96 feet between the clere- 
story walls. Then the west front 
with its impressive main or central 
portal will follow the best traditions 
of French Gothic. The Cathedral’s 
great width of 207 feet made possible 
the adoption of the five portal plan, 
whieh is the special glory of Bourgos 
Cathedral. In order to maintain the 


architectural rhythm the sizes of the 
side portals have been diversified. 
One would prefer to linger here 
yet longer to admire the sculptural 
ornamentation of these portals. But 
we must pass on, our eyes feasting as 
we turn in the nave and gaze at the 
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lovely rose window in the west and 
admire the bays, each with a beauty 
of its own. 

In the choir we remember that it 
is planned to remodel the apse above 
the level of the capitals of the 
columns, bringing them into con- 
formity with the present design of the 
Cathedral. There is no question but 
that the baptistery is one of the most 
beautiful in the world. Its font will 
soon be completed and put in place. 

Ground was broken on December 
5, 1927, for the Women’s Transept 
which will be similar to the nave in 
general design but simpler in that 
but one line of piers will form the 
entrance to the six bays whose clere- 
story windows will continue the series 
which lines the nave and which will 
eventually encircle the Cathedral. 
This undertaking by women is be- 
lieved to be without precedent in 
Christian history. Women have had 
a part in the building of every cathe- 
dral, frequently a notable part, but 
never before have the women of the 
Church and of the community under- 
taken, as women, to build a major 
portion of a great cathedral. 

In an outstanding story ‘‘ Building 
for the Ages’’ written recently of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
by J. Bernard Walker, the editor 
emeritus of the Scientific American, 
it is stated: ‘‘When the student who 
has familiarized himself with the 
medieval cathedrals, first enters the 
nave of St. John’s, looks through the 
two lines of soaring columns that 
sweep, unbroken, from floor to roof, 
and appreciates the vast stretch of 
96 feet from clerestory window to 
clerestory window he will realize that 
here is something which for sheer 
majesty of effect, is unmatched 
among the Cathedrals of the world.’’ 

In answer to a query as to how 
long the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine would endure—through how 
many centuries it would stand the 
buffeting of wind and weather, the 
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DETAIL OF WEST FRONT 
(Architects’ Drawing) 
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alternating attack of torrid heat, 
driving rain and disintegrating frost, 
Mr. Walker replied ‘‘If you could 
return to earth five thousand years 
from now, you would find St. John’s 
standing, to all outward appearance, 
as you see it today.’’ And he gives 
a number of technical reasons in his 
interesting paper why this would be 
so and states unqualifiedly that ‘‘St. 
John’s greatly surpasses in its strue- 
tural strength and workmanship the 
eathedrals of the Middle Ages.’’ 

Mr. Walker also pays tribute to 
the builders and declares that by 
the use of the most up to date erect- 
ing plant, ‘‘they have earried up the 
majestic nave to this cathedral at a 
rate which has never, we_ believe, 
been approached in any previous 
work of this kind. In great part, 
this has been due to the unique de- 
sign of the steel seaffolding which 
extends the full length of the nave 
and which serves to carry the steel 
centering upon which the great 
arches of the nave have been built.”’ 

‘*Matching the zeal of the contrac- 
tor,’’ concludes Mr. Walker, ‘‘is the 
keen interest which is everywhere 
manifest among the men. As an 
engineer, the writer can state that 
never has he seen a finer job of 
masonry, or one in which the cutting 
of the stone and its setting showed 
vreater evidence of exactitude and 
eare. There is a suggestion indeed 
of the loving care with which the 
medieval cathedral was at once the 
most majestic and most beloved 
building in the cities which it so 
grandly dominated. Noble and peas- 
ant would labor, sometimes side by 
side, in its erection. 

‘**The men seem to be deeply in- 
terested in this work,’ I remarked to 
one of the master workmen. ‘We 
are,’ he said. ‘At heart I know that 
I am. This is the third cathedral I 
have helped to build; and I feel it is 
an honor to labor upon great work 
like this that is being raised to the 
glory of God.’ ”’ 
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The Treasury of Palma Cathedral” 


Illustrated by Photographs Never Before Published 
By W. D. Caroe, F.S.A. 


HE Cathedral Treasury lies 
beneath the elevated Trinity 
Chapel which forms the eastern 
limb of the fabrie. In it are pre- 
served an amazing number of sacred 
contained in monstrances, 
frames, precious boxes, 
shrines, and other receptacles. Most 
of these receptacles are of great in- 
terest—some of great beauty. In 
1907-08 Canon José Miralles, now 
Bishop of Lerida, published a learned 
catalogue of them, but it remained 
for them to be tabulated, indexed 
and deseribed in a remarkable un- 
published manuscript by Colonel 
Rafael Ysasi of Palma, who has done 
yeoman service in illustrating, elu- 
cidating and working for the pres- 
ervation of the antiquities of every 
date belonging to the  Balearie 
Islands. His assiduity and power of 
meticulous draughtsmanship are alike 
amazing, as will be seen from the 
small selection made from hundreds 
of his drawings, which he has most 
kindly put at my disposal for pub- 
lication. These drawings now see the 
light of publicity for the first time. 
The following are brief descriptions 
of each item: 

No. 1. Relie of the True Cross, 
probably 14th century—size 114” x 
114”—enelosed in a eross of cut 
erystal mounted in floreated silver. 
This relie—the origin of which is 


*In this second and final installment of his 
article on The Cathedral of Palma de Mallorca, 
which began in the Midsummer issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, the resident architect of Can- 
terbury Cathedral describes several works of art 
he found in the Treasury. Concerning the photo- 
graphs, Mr. Caroe writes: “IT took them five 
years ago and they never have seen the light. 
I was fortunate in having free run of the build- 
ing in an imposing document under the seal of 
the Dean.” THE CATHEDRAL AGE appreciates 
the distinction conferred by Mr. Caroe in choos- 
ing this magazine for first publication of his ob- 
servations made at Palma Cathedral.—Hd. Note. 


relies, 


crosses, 








obseure, is mounted on the base of a 
large Cross of St. Andrew, and ear- 
ried in procession when a new Bishop 
is enthroned. 

No. 2. Early Byzantine Pectoral 
Cross said to date from the 6th or 
7th century. Contains relies of the 
Blood of St. Barbara, the Tetragon 
of St. Stephen and Toe of St. Theo- 
dosis, as described in the Greek writ- 
ing which is quite legible. Tradition 
says the cross was presented to his 
Seo by Jaime IT; size 31%” x 3”. 

Nos. 3a and 3b. A Sicolo-Arabie 
box, not later than 11th century 
(Persian influence ), size 1214” x 714” 
x 7” (total height). Cedarwood ve- 
neered with ivory engraved with eir- 
cles filled with Oriental figures play- 
ing quaint eastern musical instru- 
ments or swinging clubs, with deer, 
tiger, birds, interlacing serolls and 
other ornaments interspersed. 

The bronze hinges, lock, ete., are 
probably 14th century. An Arabie 
inseription occupies the front of the 
cover and may be translated thus 
‘*Glory—good fortune and _pros- 
perity to its owner, and happiness 
will be inseparable from its posses- 
sor.’’ Made in Sicily when under 
Arab domination, i. e. before the 
Norman Conquest of 1972, and no 
doubt part of the booty taken at the 
Conquest, it contains forty-eight 
specified and many unspecified relies 
of the saints including relies of S. S. 
Peter, Paul, Gregory, Pantaleon, 
Pope Clement, ete. 

No. 4. A wooden box of the 14th 
century, the ornaments gilded, the 
inscriptions on an azure field. On the 
lid ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ on the box ‘‘ Pater 
Noster.’’ Size 1814” x 514” x 8” 
(total height). Formerly contained 
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No. 1 (center on left)—Relic of the True Cross, probably 14th century. 

No. 2 (center on right)—Early Byzantine Pectoral Cross said to date from 6th or 7th century. 

No. 3a (top of page)—A Sicolo-Arabic Box not later than llth century. 

No. 3b (bottom of page)—Detail of Sicolo-Arabic Box showing cedarwood veneered with ivory 
engraved with Oriental figures, deer, tiger, birds, and circles filled with other decorations. 
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No. 4 (top of page)—A wooden box of the 14th century, the ornaments gilded, the inscriptions 
on an azure field. 
No. 5 (lower left)—A cross of silver gilt and enamel occurs in the inventories back to 1606. 
No. 6 (lower right)—Monstrance in silver gilt and enamel, 13th century. 
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a large number of relics, but now 
only a relic of St. Martiniano. 

No. 5. A eross of silver gilt and 
enamel occurs in the inventories back 
to 1606, 14th century, size 2’ 744” x 
101%”. On the front of the arms of 
the cross are the symbols of the 
Evangelists, each inseribed and_ set 
in circles mounted in quatrefoils, the 
spandrels filled with animals and 
All have been enamelled 
in red and blue, now much decayed. 
On the reverse, at the head, is an 
angel holding a globe surmounted by 
a cross, on the arms the Virgin and 
St. Mary Magdalen—at the base St. 
Peter, all set in enamel also much 
decayed. Figures once on the eano- 
pied stem are now somewhat obscure. 


grotesques. 
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No. 7—Canopied Reliquary 
sth Century 
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In the centre of the cross is a relic 
of the point of one of St. Sebastian’s 
arrows, Sebastian being Palma’s 
patron saint. Geometrical figures oc- 
eur on the base interspersed with 
grotesques—said to have been ex- 
ecuted in Mallorea. 

No. 6. Monstrance in silver gilt 
and enamel, 13th century, 1914” high, 
6” greatest diameter of base. Ap- 
pears in the inventory of 1397: con- 
tains relics of St. Blaise, with in- 
seriptions of the 14th century. Three 
medallions are let into the base and 
represent a lion, a stag, and a dog, 
surmounted by a erueifix in silver. 
A most graceful piece. 

No. 7. Canopied Reliquary, 15th 
century, in silver gilt, 2’ 6” x 1114”. 





No. 8—Another Canopied Reliquary 
15th Century 


These two pieces clearly emanated from the same workshop, but No. 7 is the earlier and more 
refined work. 
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No. 9—-THE 
florid Churrigueresque design. 
Colonel Ysasi’s remarkable and 


Dated 1703 and of 


In a quatrefoil on the base is en- 
graved an image of the Virgin and 
Child. The present monstrance is of 
Roeoeo design of the 18th century, 
and contains a relic of Our Lord’s 
vestment. An inscription occurs tak- 
en from Psl. XXII:18 in Latin,— 


This is 


: 


ARM OF A ROCOCO CANDELABRA 


cited by Mr. Caroe 
masterly draughtsmanship. 


as an example of 


‘‘They divided my garments among 
them and for my vesture did they 


east lots.’’ 
lorea. 

No. 8. Canopied Reliquary of 15th 
century. Height 2’ 5144” x 1134”, in 
silver gilt, containing a fragment of 


Marked as made in Mal- 
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in wood, overlaid with 


Monstrance 


16th century. 


12 


in No. 


Sacrament 


of the Holy 
15th century. 


Reliquary 


11 


No. 


mid-16th century, 
silver gilt, 


Canopied Reliquary, 


1 
of 


No. 
one 
Treasury. 


silver, 


the 


of 


possessions 


glorious 


most 


the 
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the Virgin’s cloak, enclosed in a 
monstranee fixed under the central 
eanopy. On either flank are the 


angel Gabriel (wings lost) and the 
Virgin whose nimbus bears the holy 
dove. Hardly seen on the drawing 
is an urn, with lilies, the urn having 
lost its handles. Angels oceupy shal- 
low niches on the stem, the internal 
reveals of the pillars supporting the 
canopy, and the niches in the canopy 
itself, on one side of which sits God 
the Father enthroned. Made in Mal- 
lorea. 

These two fine pieces, No. 7 and 


No. 8, clearly emanated from the 
same workshop, but No. 7 is the 
earlier and more refined work. 

No. 9. The arm of a_ Rococo 


candelabra, dated 1703, of florid 
Churrigueresque design. This is given 
as a specimen of Colonel Ysasi’s re- 
markable and masterly draughtsman- 
ship. 

No. 10. Canopied Reliquary mid- 
16th century. Height 2° 111%”. This 
is one of the most glorious posses- 
sions of the Treasury, a silver gilt 


1% order that delegates to the General 
glimpse of the inspiration in 
Washington Cathedral, the cover of this 
architects’ drawing of the interior of the 
crossing. 

Following ancient 
is in the form of a 
will be, therefore, 


authoritative 
The north 
both structurally 


and 
cross, 
cross, 


Worshipers assembled in the 
space, known as the crossing. 
man, Robb and Little, there is included, 
showing the Canterbury 
and a procession of the Cathedral Choir. 
transept is bound up with the chief 


power and influence It will be occupied 
this and other countries, including 
conference regularly held by the 
music at Washington Cathedral, 
occasions, oratorios such as “The 
the regular Cathedral choir 
To hear a great 
the north transept 

To the hundreds of thousands of 
north transept will be one of the most 
edifice, not only because 
to the spiritual heart of the Cathedral. 

The construction of the north 


The Next Step in Building the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital 


store for 
issue of 
north 


Convention and their friends may have a 
worshipers and pilgrims in the completed 


precedent, the 
transept, 
and in its 
most important and impressive elements of the entire edifice. 

north transept will face directly into the great central 
In the cover 


Ambon, or pulpit; the Bishop Mackay-Smith Memorial Lectern, 
There is thus suggested how closely the north 
functions of the Cathedral 


prayer, a place for great preaching, a place for the daily reading of the Scriptures, 
and a place of praise through inspiring music. 
The Canterbury Ambon, fashioned from historic stones of Canterbury Cathedral 


and depicting in its sculptural decoration the progressive efforts of generations to give 
the Bible to the people in their own language, promises to be a pulpit of extraordinary 
from 
those brought to 
Cathedral's 
provision 
Messiah” 
augmented by 
preacher or to listen to great 
will be to multiply many times the impressiveness of each 
visitors 
inspiring and 
of its nobility and beauty, but because of its close relationship 


has been made for rendering, on special 
and “‘Elijah,"’ with the great organ and 
concealed chorus and symphony orchestra. 


and south 
the necessary funds are in hand for their completion and endowment. 
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reliquary of great size containing 
three spines of the Crown of Thorns. 
The figures are of St. Andrew with 
eross and book, and St. Clara with a 
erozier in one hand and a reliquary 


in the other. <A ship crowns the 
whole. On the base are engraved an 


‘*Keee Homo,’’ ‘‘Crown of Thorns,’’ 
a castellated ship, and a tall ship 
with square sails set, together with a 
plumed helmet and a hand charged 
with a tree trunk. 

No. 11. Reliquary of the Holy 
Sacrament in silver gilt, 15th cen- 
tury, height 1534”. It appears in the 
inventory of 1551 as originally con- 
taining a fragment of the Albe of 
Our Lord. The hanging pearls and 
figures are later additions. 

No. 12. Monstrance in wood, over- 
laid with silver. 16th century. An 
interesting example, and transitional 
from Gothie to Plateresque. 1534” 
high, 714” diameter of base, 6144” the 
bowl—eontains a large number of 
important relies of St. Catherine, St. 
Stephen, the tomb of Lazarus and of 
St. Ambrosius. 


THE 
transc pt, 


CATHEDRAL AGE presents the 
looking northward from the 


of Washington Cathedral 
complete arm of the 
significance, one of the 


plan 
constituting one 
symbolic 


Robb of Froh- 
portion of the crossing, 


drawing rendered by Mr. 
the foreground, a 


those of a house of 


time to time by foremost preachers of 
Washington as leaders in the 


College of Preachers. In the plans for 


music in the inspiring surroundings of 
occasion. 
annually to Washington, the 


impressive portions of the entire 


who come 


transepts will be undertaken as soon as 
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Why Washington Cathedral* 


HEN Major L’Enfant, at 

the request of President 

Washington, drew up the 
first plans for America’s ‘‘ federal 
city,’’ he provided among other 
things for a ‘‘churech for national 
purposes, such as public prayer, 
thanksgiving, funeral orations, ete.’’ 
Such a chureh, under national aus- 
pices, is, of course, impossible in a 
country founded upon the cherished 
American principle of the separation 
of Chureh and State. Yet a glance 
at our history will readily explain 
how Major L’Enfant came to make 
such a suggestion. 

The early colonists braved danger 
and endured hardship to build a 
nation where, in matters of religion, 
they might follow the dictates of 
their own consciences. 3ut what- 
ever was their mode of worship, all 
worshipped God. How natural, 
then, that Major L’Enfant, in plan- 
ning the nation’s capital, should 
have provided for some worthy ex- 
pression of what God meant to this 
people. 

Nearly one hundred and _ fifty 
years have passed since Major L’En- 
fant first suggested this need. There 
are in the United States today more 
than 230,000 churches, and the num- 
ber of persons known to be affiliated 
with some religious body is approxi- 
mately sixty million. In nearly all 
the towns and smaller cities in the 
land, the church is one of the most 
prominent buildings. In estimating 
the qualifications of their leaders, the 

*This article constitutes the second chapter in 
“The Story of Washington Cathedral,” a study 
of the origin and purpose of cathedrals, and of 
the part they play in quickening the national 
spirit of worship, in promoting true patriotism, 
in fostering Christian education, in carrying the 
Gospel to those outside any church, and in 
advancing the Kingdom of God in the world. 
The first chapter, “‘Why Cathedrals?” in this 
volume recently published by the National Exec- 
utive Committee for Washington Cathedral, was 


presented in the Christmas, 1927, issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, 





people of the United States have in- 
variably had due regard for the ele- 
ment of religious conviction. Yet 
only now is there beginning to rise, 
in the eapital, a conspicuous symbol 
of the people’s faith. 

Washington Cathedral, being built 
and conducted under Protestant 
Episcopal auspices, is conceived in 
terms of the whole Christian fellow- 
ship. Because of its location on some 
of the highest ground in the eapital, 
its central tower, when completed, will 
rise 107 feet higher above the Po- 
tomae River than the Washington 
Monument. In its size, in the purity 
of its fourteenth-century Gothie de- 
sign, and in the dignified beauty of 
its decorations, it will represent the 
loftiest ideals of architecture. In 
the strength of its solid masonry 
construction it will be of a piece with 
the everlasting hills. And, still more 
important, Washington Cathedral 
will be a center of constructive 
activities, organized with a national, 
indeed an international, viewpoint, 
and aimed to help earry the benefi- 
cent influence of religion to every 
part of the country, and to all the 
world. The origin of the project, 
and the reason why its completion 
has now become a matter of personal 
concern to thoughtful citizens every- 
where, will be clear from a glance at 
the religious history of this country. 

The development of religious or- 
ganization in the United States, al- 
though the reverse of that in Europe, 
has been, at the same time, very like 
that of our government itself. As 
our country was first a loose federa- 
tion of isolated Colonies, linked to- 
gether only by common ideals of lib- 
erty, so the early chureh in the 
United States consisted, for the most 
part, of isolated parishes or congre- 
gations, bound together only by a 
common faith in God. With the cre- 
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ation of states and of a strong cen- 
tral government after the Revolu- 
tion, the various religious bodies also 
began to form district and national 
organizations, each in accordance 
with its own traditions. But the pio- 
neer American spirit of localized 
chureh activity remained strong; and 
only within the past thirty years has 
it become everywhere apparent that 
something must be undertaken on a 
larger scale and on a more spiritual 
plan if the country is to maintain 
and strengthen its religious ideals. 
It is with the church as it is with 
government and business and indus- 
try. The times have _ changed. 
America is no longer the pioneer, 
rural, agricultural country of fifty 
or seventy-five years ago, with a 
homogeneous people living in small, 
widely scattered communities, each 
able to handle adequately its own 
problems. The America of today is 
predominantly urban and industrial. 
Railroads reaching to the remotest 
places, automobiles, airplanes, tele- 
phones, radio, huge concentrations 
of population and industry, and an 
influx of peoples unfamiliar with our 
spiritual traditions have created 
conditions undreamed of even a 
generation ago—conditions unknown 
to our previous experience, and not 
amenable to the simpler remedial 
measures of the nineteenth century. 
Government is meeting these new 
conditions through the establishment 
of great centralized administrative 
agencies, equipped for service and 
housed with a dignity befitting their 
importance. 3usiness has created 
its skyscrapers, transportation its 
magnificent terminal stations, indus- 
try its impressive office buildings— 
and religion, facing similar problems, 
is turning again to the institution 
which has proved itself, through the 
ages, the strong unifier of the spirit- 
ual aims of the people. And so now 
America is building her Cathedrals. 
‘*Why,’’ asks Gerald Stanley Lee, 
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‘*should not man, if he will live un- 
der a smoke in a great noise, build 
something that is as great and still 
in spirit as the middle of the sea, for 
his soul to visit in; make a Heaven 
for God with his own hands that 
should loom up among the buildings 
of the city and say to the buildings 
of the city, ‘but my thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are my ways 
your ways. As the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my 


thoughts higher than your thoughts, 
and my ways than your ways. 


79? 


And why, above all, it may now 
be asked, should there be further 
delay in the raising of an adequate 
witness for the Christian religion in 
the very heart of America, in the 
Nation’s Capital—the place to which 
the country naturally looks for help 
and guidance, and the place from 
which there can be most effectively 
broadeast the world-saving Gospel of 
the Giver of all happiness and peace? 

Washington Cathedral is as yet 
only a beautiful fragment—an apse, 
three chapels, and some choir walls. 
And yet more than 225,000 visitors 
and worshipers from all parts of the 
country and of the world, come an- 
nually to this fragment. Some per- 
haps may come only to admire; 
others to stand for a time before the 
last resting places of some of our 
country’s illustrious dead. But few 
ean leave without the feeling that 
here is the beginning of something 
infinitely greater than the greatest 
feat of building, something infinitely 
more significant than any memorial 
to human achievement—‘‘a place as 
great and still in spirit as the mid- 
dle of the sea’’; a place from which 
there will go forth, to the remotest 
parts of the country and to the 
representatives of all the world, the 
word that this nation has set its face 
forward today to realize, much more 
completely than in the past, that 
Kingdom of God on earth which 
Christ proclaimed. 
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Despite increases in church mem- 
bership in the country as a whole, 
the fact remains that thirteen 
Protestant communions are reported 
suffered a member- 
ships in 1926, while fifty million of 
the one hundred and ten million 
people of the United States are un- 
affiliated with any religious body. 
What of these fifty million? What 
are their thoughts and_ feelings 
toward those prineiples of sane, 
kindly and well-ordered national fel- 
lowship, which have come down to 


to have loss in 


Americans of every faith as their 
priceless Christian heritage? There 


is danger here—the danger of the 
unknown and the uneertain. And 
thus the vision of the completed 
Washington Cathedral, with its na- 


tion-wide influence for truth and 
light, becomes one to arrest the at- 


tention of all thoughtful citizens— 
not merely those who have actually 
given themselves to some form of 
religion, but all who are sincerely 
eoneerned for the future of this 
country. ‘‘Where there is no vision 
the people perish’’—tc try to build 


a durable civilization without faith 
in God is impossible. 
To the man concerned as to the 


stability and orderly development of 
our national institutions the Wash- 
ington Cathedral project brings 
promise of a strongly idealistic and 
steadying influence. It should, in the 
words of the ‘‘Prayer for Our Coun- 
try,’’ help to ‘‘defend our liberties 
and fashion into one united people 
the multitudes brought hither out of 
many kindreds and tongues.’’ In 
times of unrest, as in England dur- 
ing recent years, the Cathedrals and 
other national monuments, typifying 
the time-tried institutions of the 
people, are effective reminders of the 
value of past experience in dealing 
with present problems. The Cathe- 


dral is thus a continuous protest both 
against the philosophy of destruction 
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and that of self-satisfaction. If 
America were as much infected with 
materialism as some believe, Wash- 
ington Cathedral could not be built. 
Its building will be a demonstration 
that the heart of America is essen- 
tially sound. 

To the man of large affairs it will 
be clear that the Washington Cathe- 
dral project is a constructive appli- 
cation in the field of organized re- 
ligion of principles developed in his 
own experience. It is, in effect, a 
proposal that the people of the 
United States make a demonstration 
of religion upon a seale comparable 
with what has long since been ap- 
proved in business and industry— 
but here with a purely spiritual, un- 
selfish purpose. Banking and insur- 
anee are great and vital interests. 
But it must not be forgotten that the 
most precious of national treasure is 
that laid up in the spiritual life of 
the people, while a most reliable 
form of insurance for national well- 
being and international good-will is 
that found in the widest possible 
diffusion among the American people 
of the pure and vital principles of 
Christianity. The parallel must not 
be earried too far, for spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. But 
surely, in religion, as in our large 
affairs of business, there is need for 
greater co-ordination of effort, and 
for more effective and impressive 
centers from which constructive in- 
fluences may radiate. 

To the statesman it will seem the 
merest truism that organized Chris- 
tianity should take advantage of 
whatever is good in centralization, 
as well as of the best elements of 
localized democracy. Seattered con- 
geregations of earnest souls ean often 
do no more than keep a roof over 
the heads of those brought up in the 


faith. In religion, as in the federal 
union, co-ordinated effort is neces- 
sary. Cathedrals stand for such co- 


ordinated effort—not interfering in 
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DIAGONAL VIEW OF TYPICAL BAYS OF THE NAVE (ARCHITECTS’ DRAWING) 
By studying this architects’ drawing, it is possible for the pilgrim of the future to walk in 
imagination across the great nave of Washington Cathedral from the south aisle to the north 
aisle as it will look when completed. The human figures in prayer and meditation give some 
idea of the height of the nave—95 feet from floor to crown of the vaulting. At the top of 

the drawing one sees the clerestory windows of which there will be eighteen. 


local affairs, but acting as stimulat- to great masses of careless people, 
ing central agencies of experience and also to the unchurched. 

and inspiration, supplementing local Washington Cathedral is in es- 
church activities by a broader service sence, of course, like any Cathedral 
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The difference lies in the 

for nation-wide influ- 
ence. What is done at Washington 
will be noted and its effect will be 
felt at every religious center in the 
country. ‘‘As Washington goes, so 
goes the Union’’ might easily become 
a commonplace of American Chris- 
tianity. 

3y the lover of art—that true art 
which Tolstoi has described as 
‘‘transfer of feeling’’—the comple- 
tion of Washington Cathedral will 
be awaited with eagerness. Beauty 
is in itself a divine gift; and the 
greatest masterpieces of art have 
ever been inspired by religious sub- 
jects. In ancient Athens, the ecul- 
tural capital of the world, with all 
its noble tributes to literature, sci- 
ence and philosophy, the Parthenon, 
emblematic of religion, stood su- 
preme. As a result of Christianity 
came Gothie architecture, the culmi- 
nation of man’s attempt to express 
in imperishable stone the concept of 
Worship and Christian Service; and 
Gothie architecture has ealled in 
turn for a nobility of decoration that 
challenges the genius of the painter 
and the sculptor. Music, too, of the 
most inspiring character, is an es- 
sential part of the Cathedral har- 
mony, while remembrance of a rose 
window at Chartres tells of the rich 
contributions by skilled workers in 
ia * >.> 

The plan for Washington, as the 
capital of the nation, looks toward 
the most beautiful of cities; and 
secular interests are co-operating 
heartily in the development not only 
of beautiful and harmonious public 
buildings, but of parks and gardens 
and shaded boulevards. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that religion should 
make an outstanding contribution to 
the city’s beauty through the de- 
velopment of the wooded slopes of 
Mount Saint Alban, the site of 


elsewhere. 
opportunity 


Washington Cathedral and the most 
commanding ground in the District 
of Columbia. 
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To the man who is either an 
habitual chureh-goer, or who has 
taken some account of personal re- 
ligion, the idea of Washington with- 
out the completed Cathedral is a 
continuous challenge. Even though 
he live in the remotest part of the 
country, such a man will realize that 
the forwarding of the Washington 
Cathedral project is of vital interest 
to the Chureh and the Nation, and, 
therefore, a chief concern of his own. 

Washington Cathedral is, of course, 
to be in no Pantheon—a 
temple of all the gods or a home of 
denatured Christianity. If we were 
to wait for a great temple in the 
Nation’s Capital until all Christian 
communions united in building it, 


sense a 


we, unhappily, might wait a long 
time. The next best thing is to com- 


plete the structure which a Christian 
communion with an inherited Cathe- 
dral tradition has already begun, and 
so hasten the day when a unified 
Christianity will appropriate a home 
that is worthy of it. The Washing- 
ton Cathedral project, although un- 
der Protestant Episcopal control, has 
for many years gone forward in a 
spirit which has won cordial ap- 
proval from broad-minded people of 
many faiths. The accepted ideal of 
the Bishop of Washington, the Dean 
and Chapter is to administer Wash- 
ington Cathedral in a spirit of 
trusteeship for the broadest religious 
service. If one of the Christian 
communions is thus moved to offer 
what it has in a genuine spirit of 
fellowship, that communion is, of 
course, doing nothing more than at- 
tempting to observe more fully the 
precepts of its Founder. But if 
people of other religious groups, 
finding its offer inspiriting, are will- 
ing to accept it, then a truly great 
thing will be accomplished. 
Through the College of Preachers, 
dedicated to the task of strengthening 
the power of the pupilt and develop- 
ing spiritual leadership, Washington 
Cathedral is already contributing 
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to a widening of the sphere of 
Christian influence. Through the 
National Cathedral School for Girls, 
and St. Albans, the National Cathe- 
dral School for Boys, increased edu- 
cational opportunities are being of- 
fered under sane and wholesome re- 
ligious influence. And through the 
Cathedral Library, there will ulti- 
mately be opened a treasure house 
for students of religion, theology, 
missions, and Christian social service. 

Services, free to all, every day, all 
the year round, have been held from 
the beginning in the finished Bethle- 
hem Chapel of Washington Cathe- 
dral; and in the great open-air 
amphitheatre, on the Cathedral 
grounds, more than 15,000 people at 
one time have attended patriotic 
meetings, held under religious aus- 
pices. How much more inspiring, 
and how much more full of meaning 
will such gatherings be when they 
can be held in the Cathedral itself! 
Days of national need, of national 
thanksgiving, and of national crisis 
can then be observed amid surround- 
ings that will intensify many times 
the spirit of consecration on each 
occasion. 

Washington is becoming more and 
more a favored place for the gather- 
ings of great national organizations 

not only religious and_ philan- 
thropic, but commercial, industrial 
and educational. To these the fin- 
ished Washington Cathedral will of- 
fer a memorable setting for such of 
their public meetings as may be held 
under its religious auspices. 

Washington, as the seat of gov- 
ernment, is continually putting its 
impress upon the whole nation 
through its influence upon Senators, 
Representatives, federal officials and 
employees whose homes are in every 
part of the country. Its ideals also 


inevitably influence the opinion of 
diplomats and other representatives 
of foreign countries regarding our 
Visitors from every 


institutions. 
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State come to Washington because it 
is, and has been for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, the capital, and be- 
cause, aS such, it is filled with the 
most interesting historical associa- 
tions. For these reasons, and_ be- 
cause of its beauty, its art galleries 
and museums of science, the city has 
become a foremost center of serious 
tourist interest, including pilgrim- 
ages by teachers and students. It is 
also the permanent headquarters of 
many of the most important national 
organizations of business, education 
and philanthropy, and it is being 
recognized increasingly as a national 
center of social and cultural activi- 
ties. In such a situation the uplift- 
ing influence of a great Cathedral 
is bound to earry far. 

Washington Cathedral has _ been 
conceived, then, as a central power 
house of the Spirit, from which in- 
creased vitality will be given to our 
national declaration, ‘‘In God We 
Trust.’’ It is to be an organized and 
continuing foree for the maintenance 
of those principles ‘‘of peace, good 
will towards men,’’ which are the 
foundation both of the Christian 
faith and of our country’s progress. 
It is to be a conserver of many of 
the most cherished traditions of 
American life; and through the far- 
reaching influence of its manifold 
activities, it is to be an inspirer and 
unifier of the ethical and spiritual 
ideals of our people. As the Wash- 
ingion Monument represents the firm 
faith of the founders of our Coun- 
try; as the Capitol suggests the 
stability of our Government, and as 
the Lincoln Memorial reflects the 
spirit of national solidarity, so the 
completed Washington Cathedral will 
stand as an inspiring reminder that 
all strength is weakness without 
support from God. 

Surely such a project is one to 
command the interest and the sup- 
port of all public-spirited men and 
women. 
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The Cathedral of Hagia Sophia 


Built in Less Than Six Years in the Golden Age of the 


Byzantine Empire 


By Mary Badger Wilson 


ONSTANTINOPLE, the first 

Christian city of the world, 

was built upon the site of 
the ancient town of Byzantium. 
{arly in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, Constantine the Great, 
having conquered and reunited the 
severed segments of the Roman Em- 
pire, determined to establish a new 
capital city; and for this purpose he 
selected the unrivaled location which 
Byzas of Megara had discovered ten 
centuries before. Elevated by hills, 
surrounded on three sides by water, 


re 


possessed of a deep and spacious 
harbor, and lying, as it were, at the 
cross-roads of his far-flung empire, 
the city which Constantine built was 
marked at its birth for a_ great 
destiny. 

The new capital was named Con- 
stantinople in honor of its imperial 
founder, but was familiarly known 
as the New Rome. One of Constan- 
tine’s purposes in removing the seat 
of power from the old Rome was his 
desire to cut away the chains of tra- 
dition and habit which still bound 





JUSTINIAN THE GREAT DETERMINED 


Photograph by courtesy of Library of Congress 


TO BUILD A MAGNIFICENT TEMPLE 
“As worthy of the worship of God as man could build. 


Ten thousand workmen and one 


hundred master builders were engaged in the construction. Arthemius of Tralles and Isidore of 
Miletus were the architects. As the work progressed the clergy unceasingly recited prayers.” 
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his empire to paganism. He himself 
had embraced the Christian faith 
and had established it as the state 
religion, but Rome was haunted by 
memories of the persecutions insti- 


tuted by his predecessors. There- 
fore, he would make a new Rome 
where the new faith could grow 


healthily, unshadowed by the past. 
In May of the year 330 A. D., 
Constantinople was consecrated as 
the seat of Empire, to the service of 
Christ. On the crest of its first hill 
stood a great basilica, erected by the 
Emperor, dedicated to the Holy Wis- 
dom of the Logos or Word of God, 


that is Christ Himself, and hence 
known as Hagia Sophia. This basil- 
ica had been built as a_ special 


thanksgiving for the defeat of the 
Arians at the Couneil of Nicea (325 
A. D.), when Constantine himself 
presided. 

Constantius Il., son of Constan- 
tine, desiring to build more magnifi- 
cently than his father, tore the 
church down and rebuilt it entirely, 
the new building being consecrated 
in February, 360. This second 
edifice was burnt in the reign of 
Arcadius, in the year 404, during 
the riots which attended the banish- 
ment of St. Chrysostom, the golden- 
tongued, who, from the pulpit of 
Hagia Sophia, had delivered _ his 
wonderful homilies (quoted and 
‘oved even today by the Greeks) and 
had thundered his righteous rebukes 
at the Imperial Court. St. Chrysos- 
tom died in exile, but later (4388) 
his remains brought back to 
Constantinople and received — by 
Theodosius Il and by the people of 
the city who had always remained 
faithful to him. 

After rebuilt, the church 
was again damaged by fire during 
the reign of Theodosius, but was re- 
stored and rededicated on the 10th 
of October, 415. 

A century later, January, 532, in 
the reign of Justinian the Great, 


were 


being 
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Hagia Sophia was totally destroyed 
for the third time and reduced to 
This occurred during the 
‘*Nicea’’ riots, when the so-called 
Blue and Green factions united 
against Justinian. 

Thirty-five thousand people are 
said to have perished before the 
streets of the city were cleared of 
the mobs, and incendiary fires caused 
great damage. But forty-five days 
after the catastrophe, the Emperor 
announced his determination to re- 
build the eathedral church and to 
make it the most magnificent temple 
the world had ever seen, a temple as 
worthy of the worship of God as man 
could build. 

Word of his intention was carried 
to all the provinces of his Empire; 
and he asked that the most precious 
treasures be gathered and sent to 
Constantinople. It has been said 
that ‘‘ Hagia Sophia was the outcome 
of the heart, the brain and the pious 
enthusiasm of the whole Byzantine 
Empire during that people’s golden 
age.’’ When offerings of unparalleled 
richness and beauty had poured in 
from Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
far islands of the Justinian, 
filled with joy, began the great work. 
The foundation stone had been laid 
February 23, 532. Ten thousand 
workmen and one hundred master 
builders were engaged on the con- 
struction, and it is recorded that 
there was no confusion but every- 
where order and regularity. Arthe- 
mius of Tralles and Isidore of Mile- 
tus were the architects. The Em- 
peror himself is said to have toiled 
unceasingly, going about among the 
workmen clad as they were in a linen 
tunic with a handkerchief bound over 
his head. And as the work pro- 
gressed the clergy unceasingly recited 
prayers for the building. 

Many interesting legends cluster 
about the building of this matchless 
cathedral, one of them to the effect 
that while the workmen were asleep 


ashes. 


Seas, 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF ST. 


“The Church presents a most glorious 
“It is singularly full of light and sunshine. 
out but is produced by itself from within 


such 
at night, angelic hands continued 
the work. This legend was probably 
the outgrowth of simple wonder that 
such a glorious temple could be 
built in the space of six years. Such 
was the astonishing fact, On the 
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Photograph by courtesy of Library of Congress 


WORSHIPERS AT PRAYER 
Procopius, a c historian. 


this | from wi 
ght is | the edifice.” 


wrote mtemporary 


an abundance of 
27th of December, 537, in the pres- 
of the Emperor, the Greek 
Patriarch Menas consecrated Hagia 
Sophia, less than six years after its 
foundation stone had been laid. 

Justinian, overwhelmed by 


ence 


the 
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magnificence of the completed work, 
stretched his hands toward Heaven 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Glory be to God, 
Who has deemed me worthy to finish 
such a work! Solomon, I have sur- 
passed thee!’’ Actually the Cathe- 
dral of Hagia Sophia covered ten 
times the ground of Solomon’s 
Temple. 

General rejoicing prevailed in the 
city for fourteen days and on the 
day of the consecration itself the 
entire population of Constantinople 
was feasted by the Emperor. 


Procopius, a contemporary _ his- 
torian, wrote: 
“The Chureh presents a_ most 


glorious spectacle, extraordinary to 
those who behold it, and altogether 
ineredible to those who are told of 
it. In height it rises to the very 
Heavens and overtops the neighbor- 
ing buildings like a ship anchored 
among them. It is distinguished 
by indescribable beauty. ... It is 
singularly full of light and sunshine. 
You might deelare that this light is 
not from without but is produced 
by itself from within. Sueh an 
abundance of light is poured in the 
edifice.”’ 

Through all the centuries since the 
building of Hagia Sophia, Greek 
writers have grown lyrical when 
they described this great cathedral 
of the Byzantine Empire. <A mod- 
ern Greek, Dr. Michel D. Volonakis, 
has published a lecture which he 
gave on the subject, with a prolego- 
mena by Gilbert Murray of Oxford. 
A few paragraphs quoted from this 
lecture will give a clear idea of the 
architecture of Hagia Sophia or, as 
we know it, Saint Sophia. 

‘<The wonderful Temple, 241 feet 
long and 224 broad, divided into three 
parts, was entered from the western 
side by five doors to the narthex, a 
large hall with porches of later date at 
either end. Formerly in front of the 
great Church stood a large atrium, a 
quadrangular open and marble-floored 


court, surrounded with porticos in the 
middle of which a _ beautiful marble 
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fountain splashed its water into large 
basins. From the narthex nine doors 
opened into the nave or body of the 
Church. The narthex was the place of 
the penitents and the unbaptized and 
the nave of the congregation of the 
faithful. 

‘*The nave has two aisles and upper 
galleries and another gallery on the 
west over the narthex. These galleries 
at first were allotted to women. The 
nave is roofed by a dome, rising 180 
feet above the floor and spreading its 
weight on four arches, resting upon four 
massive pillars and by two semi-domes 


leading up to it on the east and the 
west. 

**The construction of the ethereal 
dome (the diameter of this dome is 15 


feet longer than the dome of St. Paul’s 


in London) with its forty windows, 
through which the early daylight 


shines, was the boldest innovation in 


the history of architecture and it is to 
the credit of the architects of Hagia 
Sophia that they accomplished this 
wonderful combination of a cruciform 
groundplan with the advantages of a 
domed building.’’ 


An interesting incident in connee- 
tion with the construction of this 
dome was the sending of a deputa- 
tion to Rhodes to study the Rho- 
desian method of making bricks very 
light in weight, because the ordinary 
heavy brieks would endanger the 
architects’ ambitious plans. It is 
also interesting to see the absence of 
personal pride felt by the cathedral 


builders when their daring design 
had been crowned with suecess. The 


dome was inscribed with these words: 
‘*God built it. God will uphold it.’’ 

But to resume the description 
given by Dr. Volonakis: 


‘*Marbles and mosaies abound on all 
sides, and in various colours of exceed- 
ing beauty, and they have been gath- 
ered from diverse and distant famous 
places. The hundred and seven 
columns with their remarkable capitals 
have been the admiration of successive 


one 


generations. The walls of the aisles 
and galleries also are covered with 
marble panels. The floor was likewise 


of various and coloured marbles which 


gave it the appearance of a sea. The 
pierced lattices of the windows, some 


of gold and silver glass, were also of 
remarkable beauty, the glasses being of 
brilliant colour. 
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‘¢The ambon, or pulpit, stood on the 
north side of the nave and as deseribed 
by the poet Paul the Silentiary it was 
a real ‘chef d’oeuvre.’ . . . In the 
facade of the third part of the church, 
called ‘holy bema,’ i. e. sanctuary, was 
the brilliant ‘eiconostasis’ containing 
three holy doors plated with silver and 
in the centre of this bema stood the 
altar marvelous in form and made of 
the most precious materials found in 
the world. Above this were suspended 
until 1204 A. D. the crowns of Con- 
stantine and later Emperors with other 
rich votive offerings. East of the altar 
was the apse, the only feature reminis- 
cent of the Roman Basilica. In this 
place there were the thrones of the 
bishops, with that of the Patriarch in 
the middle all resplendent with gold 
and silver. 4 

‘¢The light of the church was most 
brilliant, and when the sun set, dark- 
ness did not always descend on the 
mighty Cathedral. The lights of 6,000 
silver and gold lamps continued the 
day and the Great Church seemed en- 
veloped in a vast conflagration. Cer- 
tain portions of the floor were strewn 
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with carpets of wonderful design, the 
hangings and tapestry were of exceed- 
ing beauty. - 

‘‘This perfect flower of the Byzan- 
tine art was so transcendently beauti- 
ful that all comers were fascinated by 
the charm of the scene. . . . The 
solemnity was greatly increased by the 
harmonious effect of the choir, con- 
sisting of a great number of voices, 
in which the gentler tones of women 
and children were blended with the 
deeper notes of the men. The mono- 
phone psalms also resounded through 
the mighty building, with its excellent 
acoustics, and the large body of as- 
sistants in the service of the church 
added to the powerful. impression, ’’ 


It has been said, and with reason, 
that no other church, no other strue- 
ture, in any age or land, has held 
so large a place in a nation’s life as 
Saint Sophia. For more than nine 
hundred years it echoed to the 
thanksgivings for national victories 
and the prayers for succor in time 
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MARBLES AND MOSAICS ABOUND ON ALL SIDES 


“The one hundred and seven columns with their remarkable capitals have been the admiration 
of successive generations. The walls of the aisles also are covered with marble panels.” 
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of national peril. Under the dome 
of Saint Sophia the eitizens of the 
city of Constantinople, standing, 
sang the famous thanksgiving for the 
vietory of the army of Heraclius 
over the savage Avars. Here the 
great synods which clarified the 
faith of the early Church sought 
Divine guidance. A whole nation 
Russia—was Christianized through 
the influence of envoys to Constanti- 
nople who had Saint Sophia 
and had felt that here ‘‘God had in- 
deed made His dwelling upon earth.’’ 
But perhaps no greater evidence 
of the compelling power of this holy 
place has been given than in its uni- 
fying effect upon the Greek peoples 
during the centuries of subjection 
and persecution they have endured. 
From the Turkish conquests of the 
fifteenth century to the nineteenth 
century, when regained her 
freedom, this proud old race was 
ealled upon to endure degradation 
which must have broken the spirit 
of any people, must have brought 
about the disintegration of any na- 
tion, had it not been that this par- 
ticular people, this particular nation, 


seen 


Greece 


was bound together by an uncon- 
querable faith. And Saint Sophia 
was a sort of beacon tower for that 
faith. 

When Constantinople fell before 
the Turks in 1453, the followers of 
Mahomet converted the cathedral 


into a mosque and they quickly de- 
faced or destroyed all the Christian 
symbols. To regain and restore the 
Chureh of the Holy Wisdom from 
the impious hands whose bloody 
finger prints actually stained its 
marble columns—this through cen- 
turies of oppression has been the un- 
flickering purpose of all the Greeks. 

We are accustomed to quote some- 
what glibly that balanced phrase: 

‘*the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.’’ 


But Greece in her golden period 
knew 


no truer glory than she 
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achieved in very recent years in a 
beautiful, though little heralded, act 
of Christian charity when she re- 
ceived into her territory one and a 
half million from Mahom- 
medan cruelty, approximately one- 
fourth the number of her own popu- 
lation. She was poor but not too 
poor to share what she had with her 


refugees 


Christian brethren. She was weak, 
but not too weak to support those 
weaker than herself. It is proof of 


a Christian faith and love which puts 
to shame some of our own grudging 
eharity. And it is proof, too, that 


the meaning of Saint Sophia is a 
part of the very texture of Greek 
faith. 


Prince Eugene Nicolayeviech Tru- 
betskoy, formerly a member of the 
faculty of the University of Moseow, 
in a lecture given in 1914, set forth 
most interestingly the meaning 
which Saint Sophia has for members 
of the Greek Church: 

‘In His Wisdom, God from eternity 
foresaw and foreordained all creation, 
heavenly and earthly; from this it fol 
lows that that world of 
ideas or prototypes which were decreed 
by God at the beginning of creation. 
Thus the Fathers of the Church under 
stood ‘Wisdom,’ . Such prototypes 

be confounded with the crea 
present imperfect 
creature in its 


‘Sophia’ is 


must not 
ture as it is in its 
form; this was the 
perfect and complete form, the 
ture as it should be to eternity 
creature as God would have it be. 
In the image of Sophia our religious 
devotion the whole world—not 
that of today but the coming world, as 
it shall be immortalized in God; and 
in the highest form of the world—the 
human,’? 


The above interpretation of 
‘*Sophia’’ explains also the fact that 
in the early icons found in ancient 
churches dedicated to Saint Sophia 
(for example the icon on the Sanc- 
tuary screen of Novgorod) a queenly 
figure symbolizes Sophia, represent- 
ing a perfected humanity. 

This very striving for a perfected 
humanity was in Constantine’s pur- 
pose when he built a Christian city 


crea 
the 


sees 
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for the Capital of 
erected on its first hill a shrine to 
the Holy Wisdom. It was the pledge 
of his suecessor, Justinian, when he 
rebuilt the destroyed temple and 
spared no effort to make it worthy 
of the worship of God, Saint 
Chrysostom kept the ideal alive in 
his heart when he thundered the 
truth from the great ambon of the 
Cathedral, even at the price of exile. 


his Empire and 


Countless thousands of simple folk 
strove to realize the same ideal in 
their prayers, as their souls found 
exaltation in the heavenly beauty of 
Saint Sophia. 


Built in less than six years by a 
people who stayed not for a cautious 
counting of the cost when they were 
building a House of God, Saint 
Sophia has focused the purpose of 
many peoples through fourteen cen- 


a 
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turies of history. ‘‘A_ thousand 
years before St. Peter’s that great 
dome swung in the Byzantine air, 
and under it one is bewildered by a 
cloud of ghosts.’’* 

Gilbert Murray thus vividly ex- 
presses the tragedy and the hope of 
Saint Sophia: 

‘*When one stands in the vast 
gloom of St. Sophia and sees dimly 
on the wall, not quite obliterated by 
the seraping and painting of Moslem 
decorators, the gigantie figure of a 
tortured Christ, even the most hard- 
headed historian can seareely help 
seeing therein an emblem of that 
common humanity which century 
after century the Turks have 
scourged and crucified, and longing 
for the time when St. Sophia will 
be free from its alien masters.’’ 


*H. G, 
New.” 


Dwight in ‘Constantinople Old and 


Photograph by courtesy of Library of Congress 
GREAT DOME SWUNG IN THE 


BYZANTINE AIR” 
It is interesting to note the absence of personal pride felt by the builders of Saint Sophia. The 
dome was inscribed with words: 


“God built it. 


God will uphold it.” 
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Cathedral Sketches and Etchings 


The original plate for the etching of Washington Cathedral under construction made 
by Joseph Pennell and reproduced on the opposite page is a cherished possession of the 
Cathedral authorities. 

The pen and ink drawings by Mr. Pennell entitled, ‘‘The West Front of Rouen’’ 
and ‘*Rouen—The Great Doors’? are reproduced by special permission of Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, who, speaking of her distinguished husband, writes: ‘*I know it would 
have pleased him to give his permission because he was very much interested in Washing- 
ton Cathedral and the etchings he made of it.’’ These drawings are taken from the 
Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell collection of the Library of Congress and are re produced 
with the permission of the Librarian of Congress. 

The exquisite etchings on cathedral subjects by Hedley Fitton and Axel Herman 
Haig are reproduced in this issue of Tuk CarnepRaL AGE with the permission of Robert 
Dunthorne & Son, Limited, dealers in works of art and print publishers, 5 Vigo Street, 
London, and with the permission of the Librarian of Congress. 

The paragraphs which follow on the artistic appeal of a Cathedral in the making 
are taken from Mrs. Pennell’s article entitled ‘‘ Building An American Cathedral’? which 
was published in Harper’s Magazine, February, 1924,—(Editor’s Note.) 


F all the journeys | have made cathedral now being built on the 
for work, and I have made heights above Washington. 


many, | remember none more Washineton Cathedral, however, 
vividly than those to the cathedrals has done far more than renew my 
towns of England earlier impres- 


sions. In a way, 
every gothie 
cathedral must 
renew the impres- 
sions already re- 
ceived in other 
vothie cathedrals, 
since all are nee- 
essarily alike in 
their main fea- 
tures; though it 
is astounding how 
each has some- 
thing of its own, 
in the detail of 
its architecture 
and decoration, or 
its site and = sur- 
roundings, or the 
atmosphere with 
which centuries 
have filled it. The 
model of Wash- 


and France. It 
was my good for 
tune to be obliged 
to visit the most 
important and 
beautiful in both 
countries, to re- 
turn to them 
summer atter 
summer = during 
several vears, and 
in each to live 
familiarly under 
the shadow of the 
cathedral, even 
sometimes in. the 
close, at its very 
door. This is, no 
doubt, why the 
grandeur and 
beauty and charm 
of these great 
churches remain 
so fresh in my ington Cathedral 
memory, and why : shows that its 
something of m) Photograp & Ewin architects have 
old pleasure in rHE LATE JOSEPH PENNELL gone for their in- 
them today colors Making the etching of Washington Cathedral spiration to Eng- 


under construction in 1923, which is reproduced 


my visits to the on the opposite page. land, above all to 
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Washington Cathedral Under Construction 
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Canterbury and York; but what spe- 
cial characteristies will distinguish it 
when it has been warmed and ani- 
mated by daily use, and its stones 
toned by time, and the unexpected 
has occurred, as it did in almost all 
the old cathedrals where delays and 
innovations only emphasized the char- 
acter, the present generation can 
neither know nor foretell. One thing, 
however, it does give in its present 
stage which not one built in the past 
can give us now, and this is the 
chance to see the beauty of a cathe- 
dral in the making. 

Much of the history of the old 
cathedrals is told in their stones, in 
the marks of their growth through 
the ages, in all that survives of the 
splendor with which generations of 
the devout enriched them, in all 
traces that remain of the rage with 
which generations of unbelievers dis- 


1923 


Joseph Pennell 


honored them. <Also, of a number 
there are more or _ less complete 
archives. But there is an important 
part of their history of which we 


have no adequate record. We know 
nothing of the actual manner of their 
building, and it is this building 
which today can be watched, step by 
step, on Mount Saint Alban at Wash- 
ington. The Old Masters, who cared 
for beauty of every kind and were 
realists in the rendering of it, seem, 
curiously enough, to have been in- 
different to the ‘‘Wonder of 
Work.’’ 

The building of St. Patrick’s or of 
St. John the Divine must have been 
eminently pictorial; but I do not be- 
lieve an artist in New York made 
any use of the subjects it offered him. 
Last winter, when a new department 
store voing up alongside of 
it, the view of St. Patrick’s was 


Was 








The West Front of Rouen 


magnificent, and some artists did at- 
tempt to draw it. Often, unfortunately, 
the old cathedrals and churches have 
to be restored and it is hard to un- 
derstand how anyone can then fail 
to see the amazing arrangement of 
the scaffolding in itself, and _ its 
equally amazing contrast to the 
arches and gables and pinnacles and 
richly decorated surfaces at its side. 
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Joseph Pennell 


[ ean recall especially how the west 
front of Rouen seemed to borrow 
mystery and a strange beauty from 
the scaffolding under which part of 
it for a while was lost. And it is 
just this picturesqueness of build- 
ing, this Wonder of Work, which 
should be attracting every artist in 
the land to Washington where the 
Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint 
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Rouen—The Great Doors Joseph Pennell 


Paul is steadily growing day by day; which the foundations alone are as yet 
where the apse stands complete with visible; where we can get some idea of 
its outline of flying buttresses, a con- what happened on the heights of Lin- 
trast to the choir still in the hands of coln, and of Laon when the cathedrals 
the workmen, and to the nave, of there were rising in their glory. * * * 
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The Interior of Burgos Cathedral—The South Aisle Axel Herman Haig 
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St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh Hedley Fitton 
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Cappella Palatine, Palermo Axel Herman Haig 
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The College of Preachers 


A Challenge and An Opportunity 


By the Right Reverend Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D., LL.D. 
Warden and Chaplain 


F growth is a convineing sign of 
life, then the College of Preach- 
ers is certainly alive. And just 

at this time its vitality is very sig- 
nificant and reassuring. For the 
material equipment of the College 
(the tools needed, so to say, in its 
spiritual trade) is no longer a dis- 
tant dream but almost a present fact. 
As we met in June for our fourth 
annual summer conference, this was 
the message which came to us out of 
the yawning exeavations for the new 
building, with the newly-laid corner- 
stone resting solidly and confidently 
in the midst. It was a message of 
hope, a promise of security and 
permanence. But it was also a re- 
minder and a challenge. For stones 
and mortar and endowments cannot 
be more than instruments of spiritual 
life and work. They cannot create 
any spiritual good. They spell op- 
portunity. They immensely increase 
responsibilities. And we felt this as 
we met and lived together. Would 
the soul be fitted and prepared for 
the body that was being built for it? 
Would the family be ready for the 
devout and dutiful use of its new 
home ? 

We dare not of course answer too 
boldly. But there is good ground of 
hope. This last conference was un- 
doubtedly the best and most fruitful 
that has yet been held. Very likely 
this was largely due to the confer- 
ences which had preceded and pre- 
pared the way. For growth is al- 


ways from less to more—and the 
‘‘more’’ cannot come save out of the 
‘less’? which has gone before. At 


all events, growth was evident. There 
was real progress towards the goal— 
that was the outstanding fact. 


The lecturers and lectures had 
doubtless much to do with it. They 
were exceptionally stimulating. The 


subjects treated were, especially for 
modern preachers, timely and sug- 
gestive. Dr. Selwyn, coming as a 
stranger and leaving as an intimate 
and honored friend, spoke on the 
Resurrection, a subject which he has 
made peculiarly his own. He proved 
himself a true type of English 
scholar: informed, devout, restrained, 


clear, persuasive. Dr. Bell, on the 
great theme of ‘‘The Making of 
Man,’’ pointed the way to a truly 


Christian interpretation of evolution 
and psychology, with expert know)- 


edge, rare insight, and delightful 
humor. Dr. Coffin used his great 


gifts as preacher to illustrate how 
the cardinal faith in the Atonement 
of our Lord ean be brought home to 
modern men with all its age-long 
power of attraction and appeal. These 
three, clearly distinguished as they 


were each from the others in tradi- 
tion, temperament, and method of 
approach and treatment, none the 


less supplemented and fulfilled each 
other in a way that was the more 
remarkable because it was entirely 
unpremeditated and unstudied. There 
was neither clash nor contradiction: 
and almost nothing of repetition or 
over-lapping. It was a striking and 
moving demonstration of that vital 
unity of faith, rejoicing in, and 
strengthened by, diversity of expres- 
sion and experience, which is the 
very essence of what the great word 
**Catholic’’ should mean. 

The men as they listened, recog- 
nized this and eagerly responded to 
it. And it was this recognition and 
response that made the conference so 
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fruitful and raised it to so high a 
level. Not the intrinsic worth of 
what was said, great as that was, but 
the ability of those who heard to ap- 
preciate, and appropriate and fit it 
all together, was the true test and 
measure of the conference. And so 
tested and measured it certainly was 
the most suecessful we have had. 
The fellowship was very real. 
Many of the men spoke of it as pass- 
ing beyond anything that they had 
known before. The spirit of devo- 
tion, the atmosphere of prayer, 
seemed to gather depth and strength 
as the days passed. 
So there were 


distinet signs of 
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growth. After four years, one ean 
speak with good assurance of the 
‘*College’’ as already in existence, 
having a continuous organic life, 
with traditions, ideals, aims and 
methods of its own: and, best of all, 


as going on from strength to 
strength. This will be hailed as a 


happy augury by all our friends, and 
not least by him whose generosity 
has provided us with home and main- 
tenance. The responsibility is doubt- 
less very heavy and many difficult 
problems lie ahead of us, but with 
growing confidence we may trust for 
grace and wisdom according to our 
need. 


“A Power House of Spiritual Forces” 
By the Reverend E. Gordon Selwyn, D.D. 


Canon of Portsmouth, England, and Rector of Havant 


ISHOP RHINELANDER has 
asked me to write for THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE a brief account of 
my impressions of the week spent 


last June at the College of Preach- 
ers. It is no easy task to compress 
into short compass the memory of ex- 
periences so varied, so rich in in- 
spiration, and so delightful. The 
more I think of the background of 
the eapital city, and of the mag- 
nificent vision which led Bishop Sat- 
terlee and his colleagues to plan the 
National Cathedral as they did, and 
of the wisdom and scholarship and 
loyalty which have gone to realizing 
that vision in all its aspeets, edueca- 
tional, architectural, and_ spiritual, 
the more deeply I feel the privilege 
of having been called to share in its 
work, 

But it is of the College of Preach- 
ers and its task that I am to write 
especially. No Churchman from Eng- 
land could have attended the gather- 
ing that met at Whitby Hall in June 
without envying a Chureh that was 
free from the controversies aroused 
by Prayer Book Revision over here. 


result 
pre - occupat ion 


The happy freedom 
from with small 
points and from partisan allegiances, 


Was a 


and a corresponding emphasis on 
real problems of thought and eon- 
duct and pastoral work; and_ this 


freedom and emphasis are what give 
to such a gathering its atmosphere 
of freshness and strength. The spirit 
of brotherhood can flourish in sueh 
a soil; and the week’s discipline ot 
devotion, work and play can win its 
full fruit. 

A second and equally clear im- 
pression left on my mind is the pres- 
ence and power of the spirit of ex 
periment in the Episcopal Church. 
It struck me as characteristic of 
America as a whole; you are still 
pioneers, trying out one thing after 
another as you shape a new civiliza- 
tion. This is what Tennyson meant, 
I think, when he spoke of, 

‘*The Spacious times of great Elizabeth’’— 
a spirit that at once asks and gives 
plenty of room and a fair field for 
initiative, new methods, and honest 
thought. 
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No doubt it has its dangers; but 
in the Chureh surely, where tradi- 
tion is necessarily and rightly strong, 
it is a cherished. It 
means that lines, whether in 
thought or in devotion, in a Catholie 
Protestant 
and criticized on their merits. 


spirit to be 
new 


direction, are tested 
This 
is pragmatism, no doubt: but it is a 
pragmatism which played a great part, 
greater often 
that antiquity to 
Anglicanism makes its appeal. 
So may God 
in and going out at 
Preachers 


or a 


than is recognized, in 


Christian whieh 
bless men’s coming 
the College of 
their coming in for clear- 
for refreshment of soul, 
out of 
the 


ing of mind, 
for the 
and 


sorting new experi- 


ences ideas in light of the 
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old truths and the well-trodden ways; 
and their going out to preach and 
teach, to win the people for Christ 
and build fresh stones into the tem- 
ple of His Church. There can be 
no doubts as to the future of such a 
power house of spiritual forces at 
the heart of the nation’s life: it will 
strengthen the whole Episcopal 
Chureh, as the power-stations at 
Niagara provide half a continent 
with electricity.* 


*Upon 
Jessie Claire 


learning of the untimely death of Miss 
McDonald, Principal of the National 
Cathedral School, Canon Selwyn wrote, in a letter 
to a friend in Washington, the following: ‘I count 
t a great privilege, as you suppose, to have 
had the opportunity of knowing Miss McDonald, 


may 


even a little. She seemed to me to have such a 
fund of moral strength and clear judgment be 
hind all the charm of her personality. She is one 
of those people one can never forget; and there 


no end to her kindness and humour,.’’— 


Note. 


seemed 


Editor's 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE JUNE CONFERENCE, 1928 


By the Reverend James A. Mitchell 


Rector of Church of the Messiah, Baltimore 


N the first place, I think the American 
| Church should thank God and take cour 
age that it has in its Capital City 
i source spot of spiritual power, 


such 
I have never 
come back to my parish from the conference 
without the feeling that the well springs of 
my spiritual had been fed and re 
newed. Surely this is the one end and the 
ultimate measure of any training for 
preaching, It is so axiomatie that we 
often take it too much for granted. How 
often do we clergy blame the flatness of a 
upon the intellectual 
dullness of the whereas the 
fault may lie in the sterility of our own 
The this 


spiritual experience. 
the greatest we have 


being 


sermon sleepiness or 


congregation, 


conference 
June was, to my mind, 
yet had in spiritual power. 

well, it is remarkable 
after the 
mod 
time for in 
in five days the experts 
faculty, the flower of Eng 


As for theology ’ 
how 
Seminary. 


quickly one stale 


The 


ern parish life 


can go 
rush and 
does not 
tensive study; but 
of the College 


roar of our 
allow 


land and America, can pump into a thirsty 
mind much that is soul satisfying, and 
much that irritates one into further read 
ing. For months after each conference I 


have found myself reverting to its themes 
in my sermon material, often quite uncon- 
sciously. And quite uniformly the themes 
were ones for which my people also were 
thirsty. This is the verdict of actual ex- 


perimental practice. 





If I could have my wish, it would be 
that every clergyman in our Church might 
have the privilege of the College; and in 
deed, that the doors might be thrown open 
to our brothers of other communions. Such 
interchange of homiletic training and prae 
tice might enrich the pulpits of all 


America. 
* * * 


By the Reverend Charles Everett 
McCoy 


Rector of Trinity Church, Williamsport, Pa. 


ERHAPS the fine balanee of fellowship, 
P opiriteat and intellectual inspiration is 

the thing that makes the College so 
helpful. I have attended retreats and quiet 
days and church conferences, but am quite 
sure I never useful 
stimulus and so much spiritual refreshment 
from them as I did from the College of 
Preachers. , 


have obtained so much 


Weary with trying to give out more than 
he has taken in, the average parish priest, 
like myself, finds at the College of Preach 
ers just the he p he needa. * ° * 

The faculty falls in with this 
three-fold scheme or ‘‘atmosphere,’’ and 
teachers and pupils, live and work 
through the week in full consciousness that 
with them and that something of 
high worth is being accomplished. * * * 

Happy the priest who is invited to the 
College of Preachers! He will never be 
quite as he was before he joined it. He 
will see life with a clearer eye and face it 


at once 
sO all, 


God is 
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with a stronger heart. For myself I found 
God, as perhaps I have never found Him 
before. Surely this is a great institution 
and it is being wisely and ably managed. 


% 


By the Reverend George L. 
Richardson, D.D. 


Rector of St. Paul’s Parish, Burlington, Vt. 


ITH each new contact 
lege of Preachers the 
made deeper and more 
no other single enterprise of the 
has within it such possibilities of good. 
The latest meeting in June of this year 
was one of extraordinary opportunity and 
privilege. 


with the Col 
conviction is 
certain that 
Chureh 


The lecturers, representing three 
distinct points of view, supplemented each 
other in quite an extraordinary fashion 
and each was not only stimulating in what 
he said, but immensely helpful in his per 
sonal and individual association with the 
men, 

The though never obtrusive, 
influence of Bishop Rhinelander as Warden 
was generally and powerfully felt. * * * 

The whole enterprise with the remarkable 
and valuab'e support that it constantly re 
ceives from the Bishop of Washington is 
a happy combination of a setting incom- 
parably fitting, and admirable plan- 


pervasive, 


wise 
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ning, and cooperation of a most unusual 
sort both on the part of the lecturers and 
among the men who are brought to Wash- 


ington as beneficiaries, and who, almost 
without exception, leave the place enthu- 


devoted to the 
it stands. 


and all 


siastically 
for which 


College 


€ % * 


By the Very Reverend Edwin S. Lane 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Ariz. 


OUR great aspects stand out, not by 
Fr eiance, but by planning—spiritual life, 

subject matter, technique, and aeccom- 
modations, 

One was carried along by the corporate 
desire to realize more fully the Presence 
of God since spiritual power is the basis 
of all helpful preaching. The Holy Com- 
munion, Bishop Rhinelander’s meditations 
and compline gave a basie tone to all that 
wus done. 

If the College did 
give a vision of 


nothing else but 
Christian truth in terms 


of modern thought it would be more than 
worth while. Every vestry would do well 
to pay the expenses of their rector to the 
College for their own as well as his bene- 
fit. 

Technique was delightfully handled by 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. It is a sign of 





CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS COMPLETED 


FOR COLLEGE OF 


Photograph by Commercial Photo Company 


PREACHERS’ BUILDING 


Since the picture was taken, work has begun on building the walls of variegated local stone with 


Indiana limestone trimming. 


It is hoped to have the building ready by 


the autumn of 1929. 
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the times to have a Presbyterian show 
Episcopalians how to preach! His topic 
‘*The Preaching of the Cross’’ was a mas- 
terful presentation of a great theme. He 
helped us; perhaps we contributed some- 
thing to him, * * * 

Was the College valuable? 
worth crossing the continent for two sue- 
cessive years. But what must happen is 
the duplication of the idea in every prov- 
ince and perhaps in dioceses, for we have 
more than 6,000 clergy. After all is said 
and done it is by preaching, ‘‘The Expres 
sion of Truth Through Personality,’’ that 
the Gospel is spread. Training in preach- 
ing is the order of the day. 


, 


To me it was 


* * * 


By the Reverend Frank Lambert 


Pastor for the Episcopal Church 
at Cornell University 


HE privilege of attending two succes- 
| ave June sessions of the College of 

Preachers I regard as the most he!pful 
thing to my ministry since I left the 
seminary. 

The help and inspiration I have received 
have led me to wonder not only how any 
one could become ‘‘dry’’ and ‘‘empty’’ in 
preaching the great Christian truths but 
also how in so short a time I could depart 
feeling refreshed and full and again eager 
to preach the Word, * * 

In brief, I feel that the College of 
Preachers has helped both me and my peo- 
ple. My gratitude for the privilege and 
opportunity of attending the College of 
Preachers is therefore unbounded. 


* * * 


By the Reverend Henry Baldwin Todd 


Rector of Trinity Church, Waterbury, Conn. 


NE cannot but be by the 

reality and greatness of God who has 

put it into the mind and heart of man 
to erect an edifice of such beauty to His 
Glory; and marvels, too, that God has put 
into the brain and hand of man the ability 
to conceive and construct this House of 
Prayer for all People in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

An incentive is gained to go back to 
place with the dignity and impor- 
tance of the preacher’s privilege and chal- 
lenge; daily with heart aglow, praying 
the College prayer, ‘‘Grant to thy servants 
in this College so truly and effectually to 
preach the Gospel of thy grace, that many 
may be brought to the knowledge of thy 
truth, and built up in the communion of 
thy holy Church, and so thy Name _ be 
glorified and thy Kingdom enlarged.’’ 

To foregather at such a place, under the 
shadow of the Cathedral, renews the visions 


impressed 


’ 
one's 
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and ideals of earlier days, for though busy 


preacher men do 
and perhaps with 


in active parishes, the 
sometimes feel isolated 
Elijah inelined to say ‘‘And I only am 
left.’’ But to pray together and think 
together, and to form new bonds of friend 
ship in the College of Preachers, must send 
each man on with a happier outlook—a 
greater determination to study and present 
to his people in as earnest and appealing 
a manner as God may give ability the un 


searchable riches of Christ ‘‘that the 
gospel may be truly preached and truly 
received in all places.’’ 

a * * 


By the Reverend J. Wilson 
Sutton, D.D. 
Vicar of Trinity Chapel, New York City 


HE fourth conference of the 
College of Preachers was iotable in 
many ways but as I think of it, six 

weeks after its close, there are three things 

that stand out clearly in my mind as espe 
cially worthy of record. 


annual 


1—THE CHARACTER OF THE LECTURES 

Dr. Bell of the Virginia Seminary, who 
spoke of ‘‘Man in the Making,’’ Dr. Sel 
wyn of England, whose subject was ‘‘The 
Resurrection and the Chureh,’’ and Dr. 
Coffin, President of Union Seminary, who 
lectured on ‘*The Preaching of the Cross’’ 
deeply impressed all those who heard them 
with the profundity of their thought, the 
intensity of their conviction, and the clear- 
ness which marked the presentation of their 
subject-matter. * * * Each leeturer was 
so intellectually stimulating and so spirit 
ually inspiring that there was an impression 
of essential unity in spite of, rather the 
more clear because of, slight differences in 
point of view. 

2—THE SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERE 


The presence of the Holy Spirit was 
evident from the opening meeting Mon 
day evening to the closing service Satur 


day morning. 
us together 


The daily Eucharist brought 
simply and naturally before 


God’s altar and us we ate together the 
Bread of Life and drank together the 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man 


we were caught up to dwell with Christ in 
heavenly places. 
3—-THE SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP 

The members of the conference came 
from various parts of the country, repre- 
sented various points of view, and differed 
widely in Churchmanship, but they found 
themselves caught up into a unity which for 
the time being swallowed up differences, 
and into a fellowship which knit them to- 
gether as members of one body, inspired 
by a common purpose and working towards 
au common end, 
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The Cathedral Above the Golden Gate 


The following article states in clear and interesting fashion the reasons 
which have led the Diocese of California to embark upon so large a project 
as that of completing its Cathedral and tells something of the progress 
which has been made. Thanks are due to Mr. John Dierdorff for writing 
it and to THe CATHEDRAL AGE for again opening its pages to this California 
enterprise. It is our hope that Grace Cathedral may be to San Francisco 
and to the Diocese of California something of what St. John the Divine is 
to New York and the great National Cathedral is increasingly becoming to 


the nation. 
EDWARD L. PARSONS, 
Bishop of California. 
N the past twenty years San mercial supremacy of San Francisco 


Franeciseo has been rebuilt, and 
rebuilt in a way which has com- 
manded the admiration of the world. 


is based. 
But these temples of commerce dc 
not tell the whole story of the city’s 








spirit. What has kindled the ad- 
miration of all beholders of the re- 
building of San Francisco has not 
been the material achievement alone, 


The skyline of the city has been 
transformed by the upward thrust of 
great new buildings which, in their 
beauty, testify to the power and im- 


portanee of the activities which they great though this has been, but 
house—-those far-flung activities of rather the faith, courage, and per- 


trade and finanee on which the com- severance which enabled the men and 





Architects’ Drawing 
THE SOUTHEAST 
The Cross on the central spire will rise 562 feet above San Francisco Bay and will be the highest 


GRACE CATHEDRAL AS IT WILL APPEAR FROM 


object on the skyline of the Pacific metropolis. The vision was born of the fire of 1906. 
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women of San Francisco to rise sn- 
perior to disaster. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that the next tall spire to pierce 
San Francisco’s skyline be one ded- 
icated to those spiritual forces which 
have been the foundation of the 
city’s material progress and on which 
the greatness of the city, as of the 
nation, has ever been based. 

What is this structure that is to 
manifest the spiritual life of a great 
city? What sort of a building can 
truly represent the common aims and 
aspirations of a cosmopolitan com- 
munity? Nothing less than a cathe- 
dral. So it has been through the 
and so it is this day in San 
Francisco. Grace Cathedral will be 
the city’s monument to the spirit. 

A popular but inadequate concep- 
tion of a cathedral is that of a build- 
ing rather larger and more ornate 
than most churches, in which stately 
and ceremonial services are held on a 
seale denied the average congrega- 
tion. But it is more than that. In 
a singular and special way it is a 


ages, 


WILLIAM FORD NICHOLS 


Second Bishop of California (1893-1924) who 


layed the cornerstone of the Cathedral in 1910. 
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center of Christian life in the city 
and representative of all those ele- 
ments which seek the spiritual better- 
ment of a community. In this light, 
the cathedral first of all is a message 

the message of every person who 
joins in the task of building it. In 
its beautiful form, its aspiring 
towers, the soaring lines of its 
vaulted interior, its lovely treasures 
of carved marble and richly stained 
glass it speaks to the world of human 
desire to glorify the things of the 
spirit. It represents the deepest 
religious emotion of men in such un- 
mistakable form that none who enter 
it ean fail to feel its beauty and 
power. 

As a moving symbol and a stately 
monument a cathedral has meaning. 
But, more than that, it is a center of 
power and usefulness in the com- 
munity. More public than a parish 
chureh, and serving a congregation 
that changes more or less from serv- 
ice to service, it reaches out to and 
draws in those who are not attracted 
to other churches, and thus influences 
many lives that could not otherwise 
be touched. It is a sanetuary, too. 
Open from morning to night, many 
are those who enter alone to feel its 
calm beauty, to sit a while, to rest, 
to pray, to go away refreshed in 
mind and spirit. Representing as it 
does in an impersonal way the whole 
spiritual life of the community, the 
cathedral is available as is no other 
building for gatherings on public oe- 
easions. Here memorial services for 
great men and women are fittingly 
held; here thousands ean gather to 
express their common sorrow or joy 
or thanksgiving. A cathedral is thus, 
in a_ special sense, a community 
shrine and as such the people of San 
Francisco have taken to their hearts 
the project to complete Grace Cathe- 
dral. 

Although smaller than some of the 
great edifices now actually under 
construction in the United States, 
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Grace Cathedral may justly make its 
appeal to the faith and sentiment of 
the people of its City, Diocese, and 
State. Moreover, there are facts of 
great interest to Episcopalians 
throughout the country linked with 
both the city and church history that 
should inspire the raising of this 
building in grateful appreciation and 
commemoration. 

On the shores of California just 
north of the Golden Gate there was 
held the first Christian service in 
the English tongue in America. His- 
tory records that, in the summer of 
1579, when Sir Francis Drake put 
into the cove since known as Drake’s 
Bay for water and to make repairs 
the first act of his Chaplain, Francis 
Fletcher, was to hold service of 
thanksgiving. For the first time in 
the New World the stately and beau- 
tiful words were uttered which are 
one of the great heritages of the 
English race. Here was the English 
prayer-book used for the first time in 
America. 

Bishop Kip, the first Bishop of 
California, when he beeame rector of 
Grace Church, in 1863, placed his 
episcopal chair there, to use a tech- 
nical term, and had the chureh called 
Grace Cathedral. It was so far as 
we are informed the first use of the 
term ‘‘eathedral’’ in America. 

From such a historic background 
the present Grace Cathedral has 
emerged. Although the need for the 
Cathedral in San Francisco was first 
expressed sixty-five years ago, the 
time was not then ripe, nor was there 
a leader at hand for the realization 
of the historic purposes of a Cathe- 
dral Chureh. The vision of Grace 
Cathedral to be was born of the 
catastrophe and common sorrow of 
the fire of 1906. 

For years before this, Bishop 
Nichols, the second Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, had spoken and worked for 
the creation of this Cathedral. His 
was a splendid vision of a center 





Drawing 


Architects 
THE APSE SHOWING CHAPEL OF GRACE 


Now under construction at the right. 


that should beautify and inspire and 
serve the whole city and the Diocese 
which surrounds it. Soon after the 
destruction of Grace Cathedral and 
seven other Episcopal churches in 
the great fire, a revision of plans for 
the future, not only in San Fran- 
cisco, but throughout the Diocese, be- 
came imperative. This revision offered 
a definite opportunity to devise an 
ideal Cathedral program. 

In the heart of the burned area 
stood Nob Hill overlooking California 
Street, with the financial and com- 
mercial districts at its foot; the 
Golden Gate and the residential dis- 
trict to the west, and San Francisco 
Bay lying to the north. Other sites 
had been considered before the fire, 
but Bishop Nichols realized that the 
erest of this commanding hill was the 
ideal place to erect a supreme com- 
munity shrine. He presented the 
need of the Cathedral to members of 
one of the earliest and most promi- 
nent families of the city whose homes 
on this site had been destroyed. The 
result was their offer of the block 
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bounded by California, Taylor, Sac- 
ramento and Jones Streets. 

Bishop Nichols laid the cornerstone 
of the new Cathedral January 24, 
1910, and the erypt was opened on 
January 27, 1914. The delay of thir- 
teen years preceding the present en- 
deavor to complete the Cathedral has 
been occasioned by the war, and by 
conditions that followed the war. 
The Cathedral Chapter has believed, 
also, that the idea and significanee of 
erecting a cathedral should be al- 
lowed to grow in the public mind 
until the time was ripe for a spon- 
taneous effort on the part of all in- 
terested people. 

That this time is at hand has been 
demonstrated in the past few months 
by the magnificent response of the 
people to the appeal of the Cathe- 
dral. In a community and Diocesan 


‘Architects’ Drawing 
CHAPEL OF GRACE INTERIOR 


Through the gift of a generous San Francisco 
woman, this unit is well under way. 
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campaign beginning last May there 
was subseribed one-third of the $3,- 
600,000 needed for completion of the 
Cathedral. The task of securing the 
balance of the fund is being carried 
forward by a group of devoted work- 
ers and there is no doubt that the 
goal will be reached in due time. 

The actual work of construction, 
however, is not awaiting completion 
of the financial campaign. Through 
the gift of a generous San Francisco 
woman funds are immediately avail- 
able for construction of the Chapel 
of Grace and work on this unit of 
the Cathedral is well advanced. The 
baptistery is also to be built from this 
gift. But for a delay oeeasioned by 
the time required to complete foun- 
dation tests the chapel would now be 
nearing completion. Under the pres- 
ent construction schedule it should be 
ready for use in about six or eight 
months. 

The body of the Cathedral will be 
of conerete, reinforced by a_ steel 
frame as a precaution against pos- 
sible earth stresses. Work on the 
choir and nave will be started as 
soon as all engineering details have 
been worked out and sufficient money 
is available to allow the construction 
to be carried on without danger of 
interruption at a critical stage. 

Beeause of the commanding nature 
of the site, Grace Cathedral will be 
visible for miles when completed. 
Journeying westward across — this 
wide continent men will find poised 
above them on the coast this symbol 
of western unity, and those that 
come up from the sea in ships will 
lift their eyes to its topmost towers 
and to its welcoming cross against 
the sky. It will stand there as a 
spiritual magnet, drawing all sorts 
and conditions of men from all parts 
of the Diocese and the ‘‘stranger 
within our gates’’ to find within its 
gracious spaces that ‘‘peace of God 
which passes all understanding.’’ 
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The Bishop’s Garden 
of 
IP ashington Cathedral 


Some recent Glimpses 
of the Work of All 
Hallows Guild, The 
Garden Guild of the 
National Cathedral 


Association 


(Photographs by Pei J. Bonde a Bt ny on 
Offici al photog raphers fo ‘All Ha llo SG nild.) 
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TWELFTH CENTURY NORMAN PORTAL: AN ENTRANCE TO THE BISHOP'S GARDEN 
With the strength and age-old beauty of eight hundred years, this great archway of carved stone, 
from a ruined monastery in France, is one of two 12th century Norman portals recently acquired 
The other arch, similar in workmanship, forms the outer entrance to the garden as one enters the 
path from the roadway between high boxwood hedges. This somewhat larger arch, as_ illustrated, 
torms an inner entrance to the garden, having been placed between two tall cedars of Lebanon, 
which were brought from the Holy Land many years ago. Since this photograph was taken, ad 
joining walls have been built of ancient stone, creating a small Norman Court with well and 
wrought-iron gates This Arch, together with its Norman Court, has recently been given by a 

friend in recognition of the work of Dean and Mrs. Bratenahl on the Cathedral hillside 
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A DOMINANT NOTE IN THE BISHOP’S GARDEN: THE GREAT PINE 


Seventy feet in height, seventy tons in weight, including its twenty foot ball of earth, this great 


tree was moved over one thousand feet to its present location in the Bishop’s Garden: perhaps the 
largest evergreen ever successfully transplanted in America Hundreds of tree-lovers throughout 
the country united in an offering to save the life of this noble tree which, due to building con 
struction, was about to be cut down This photograph was taken a year after its adventure and 
shows how it has responded to new conditions with an abundance of wholesome growth. Just beyond 
the Great Pine is a superb specimen of old English boxwood given in 1924 by All Hallows Guild in 
memory of Alfred Harding, D.D., LL.D., second Bishop of Washington. In the distance is the 


Boxwood Garden 
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fTHE GARDEN WITH ITS BOXWOOD, ROSES, SUNDIAL 


AND WAYSIDE CROSS 





This view of one portion of the Bishop’s Garden, as one sees 
it from the higher level of the entrance walk, suggests the 
charm of its lights and shadows and density of leafage though 
no photograph can give a hint of its color or fragrance or do 
justice to the beauty of its quiet atmosphere: ‘“‘a space of 
peace”’ set apart forever from the rush of the every day world. 
At least this picture serves to remind us of the purpose of All 
Hallows Guild, the Garden Guild of the National Cathedral 
Association: to create in the spirit of old-world gardens as 
beautiful a landscape setting as is possible for Washington 
Cathedral: preserving the wooded hillside in its natural beauty; 
while near the Cathedral and its adjoining buildings, a develop 
ment in keeping with the Gothic of the 14th century 
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TH CEN- 


ORIAL GARI 


This “Garden Enclosed,” a portion of the larger Boxwood 
Garden, with its Font of the 9th century, the epoch oi 
Charlemagne, is designed along the lines of a mediaeval 
garden. Old illuminated manuscripts and missals, rare herbals 
and their crude wood-cuts of early gardens and old tapestries 
were some of the sources of guidance in its development as 
well as copies of ancient plant lists Besides Charlemagne’s 
own list for his imperial garden, there was discovered one of 
Walafrid Strabo: monk, scholar, gardener, who, in the wilder 
ness of those early y » wrote in a tiny volume of the plot 
of ground he loved and tended: “Hortulus: The Little Gar- 
den,”’ with its sweet-scented herbs, its roses and its lilies 
“those flowers of an exceeding whiteness.” 
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IN A QUIET CORNER OF THE BISHOP’S GARD THE POOL 
Just below a pleasant slope in the garden, with its tumbling masses of old English boxwood, is a 
pool, with the beauty of reflections and the music of running water. From a hidden source above, 
through enchanting bits of old box, the little stream finds its way over old worn stone. The pool 
itself is in the shape of a primitive cross while another type of cross is faintly indicated in the 
pavement of old flagstone. Placed as it is at one end of the Perennial Border, this little pool is in 
the midst of the color and charm of old fashioned flowers. The Lake Forest Garden Club has 
recently chosen the Pool as their gift to this Garden for the Ages. The many gifts and memorials 
that have helped with the development of this garden through the years, from individuals and 
garden clubs, have been gratefully recorded for all time in the Garden “Book of Remembrance.” 
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THE CHARM OF A GARDEN WALK: THE FASHIONED PERENNIAL BORDER 


Over by a warm southern wall in the Boxwood Garden, just below the Cathedral itself, is a border 
with all the charm of irregular spikes, groupings and color sses: perennials as they may be 
found in an old English garden. Delphinium, monkshood, ic s daisies, anemones, meadow 
rue, peonies and iris; phlox, columbine, Madonna lilies, spicey pinks, nepeta, creeping thyme and 
many more things with the greater height of laburnam, lilacs and Harison’s Yellow roses. From 
the top of the wall, with its dense planting, fall soft white masses of firethorn and more roses: in 
the winter that wraith-like creature, the naked jasmine. The flagstone walks and the old copings 
are from George Washington’s old Aquia Creek Quarry: most of it cut by hand one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 
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A WAYSIDE CROSS: ITS SACRED MONOGRAM RKING THE EN’S DEDICATION 
At the far end of the Boxwood Garden, in the midst of its roses and flowering fruit trees, there has 
been placed a round-headed or wheel-cross: a rare survival of the early days of the Christian faith. 
Centuries old, with its sacred monogram H S marking this garden's dedication, its spirit is felt 
by all who enter within this fragrant stillness: sunlight, color and shadows, the great Cathedral 
towering above Can a garden then hold more than the momentary beauty of an idle hour? The 
carved circle of the cross has inscribed within it in Latin these words from a Psalm: “Our soul is 
humbled even unto the dust.” A writer of the 15th century might add another thought: “For thys 
reason ben croysses by ye waye than whan folke passyinge see ye croysses, they should thynke on 

Hym that deyed on ye croysse, and worshippe Hym above al thynge.” 
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BERNACLE FOR A SHADOW THE SHADOW HOUSE 


In a delightful location in the Bishop’s Garden, affording views of the entire garden with its en- 
closing boxwood borders as well as vistas of the city far below, there has been built as an out- 
growth of the wall itself an interesting structure called a ‘“‘Shadow House,” a mediaeval name for 
a Garden House. It was built by the Bishop’s Guild as their offering to the Bishop’s Garden and 
is constructed of roughly cut stone from ‘Red Top,”’ an old house of President Cleveland's; the 
framing of the doorway and window openings: hand-hewn oak timber, the floor a quaint pattern of 
id pie-shaped brick. An ancient honey-locust tree arches above it, while to the left in the picture, 
is an old fig-tree that once grew by the door-step at ‘‘Abingdon,” the birthplace of Nelly Custis. 
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A THIRTEENTH CENTURY CAPITAL: TO AFFORD WATER FOR THE BLKDS 


At the far end of the Perennial Border, with an enchanting background of firethorn, iris, Madonna 
lilies, anemones and boxwood with the softening of dim greys and blues of nepeta mussini, there 
has been placed an ancient capital of the 13th century trom a ruined monastery in France: the 
quiet refuge where Abelard died. Of the same century as St. Francis, perhaps his birds will seek 
refreshment in this sanctuary. Having survived the vicissitudes of seven hundred years in the 
old world, this ancient fragment has now been rescued to live again in a new world: a new 
Cathedral now rising with a garden planted below its walls for the untold centuries of future 
generations. This capital has recently been given in memory of Peter and Jane C. Notman by 
their daughter, Edith Notman. 
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Miss Jessie Claire McDonald 


N Indianapolis, Indiana, shortly 

after the great conflict which had 

torn the states asunder and revo- 
lutionized the pursuits of social life, 
men and women were making new 
adjustments and ideas were spring- 
ing into being from poets, humorists, 
novelists and statesmen of whom that 
sweet singer, James Whitcomb Riley, 
was not the least. Little wonder then 
that on January 24, 1869, when Jes- 
sie Claire MeDonald was born the 
proud young father voiced the wish 
that she should have every advantage 
educationally to fit her for a career, 
as if she had been a boy. 

Neither now nor yesterday began the 
thoughts that shape our destiny and 
later when a little son blessed the 
home, the oft-repeated wish was para- 
mount, ‘‘give to the girl the same 
opportunity we give to men.’’ Dying, 
the father left that heritage to her. 
Then the grandfather, Senator Me- 
Donald, brought the family with him 
to Washington. 


So this child inheriting the unrest 
that follows war, sensitive to an 
idealism as rare as it was exquisite, 
and of Scotch extraction, was unmis- 
takably of the race and clan famous 
in the Highlands of song and ro- 
manece—a people who had struggled 
for the learning from books which 
was, often, more than food to them 
and in the end, had led them to eross 
the sea, where freedom of thought 
and liberty of conscience stood above 
the right of kings. 

The predominance of an idea, the 
young father’s great desire, led to 
the foundation of the MeDonald-Ellis 
college preparatory school for girls 
in Washington. Under the self-im- 
posed task, however, the frailty of 
the mother showed itself, and _ she, 
too, was claimed by death. 
Confirmed by Bishop Paret, a reg- 


ular attendant of Epiphany Church 
and sometime teacher in the Sunday 
School, Miss MeDonald spent the 
weekdays in the school her mother 
founded (outdoor games and merry 
parties characterized the normal life 
they led) until she, the youngest 
student of her time to enter Welles- 
ley College, obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Her brother was 
eraduated, an honor man, from the 
United States Naval Academy. 

Later continuing her studies, she 
received the M. S. degree from Co- 
lumbian College, now George Wash- 
ington University. Studying in France 
at the Sorbonne and at Oxford in 
England, and traveling much made 
her knowledge an extended one. Fur- 
thermore, her memory was exact and 
what she onee learned was ready to 
be given to others, when the need 
arose. 

With her brother, officially sta- 
tioned in Paris, she led a carefree 
life, with an ever-widening cirele of 
choice friends, and later it was the 
same when he was at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard in California. 

The school under Miss Ellis had 
continued to fulfill its mission as the 
roster of the students would show. 
Miss MeDonald was often there and 
so, when Miss Ellis fell gravely ill, 
she answered the eall to take up the 
unfinished work as principal. This 
same year the new Diocese of Wash- 
ington called Henry Yates Satterlee 
to be its Bishop, and his first official 
action in the line of school work was 
to bestow diplomas upon her grad- 
uating class. By this contact there 
woven into Washington Cathe- 
dral history a golden thread destined 
to link several lives with the great 
building later to rise on Mount Saint 
Alban and under whose very shadow 


was 
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Photograph by Harris & Kwing 
JESSIE CLAIRE McDONALD 
Born January 24, 1869, in Indianapolis; died August 12, 1928, at Preston, Ontario, 
Canada, where she was taken ill suddenly while enjoying her summer holiday. She was 
brought home to the National Cathedral School of which she had been Principal for 
nearly fifteen years and on August 14 the funeral was held in the Bethlehem Chapel. 
The interment was in Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis, on the following day. 
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she, herself, was to crown her life 
work in the service of the National 
Cathedral School. 

Leaving later her mother’s school 
in other hands, she returned to live 
with her brother, but clouds more 
ominous shadowed out the sun. Rough 
became the way as trusted friends 
proved faithless, while her brother 
was hopelessly ill and Miss Ellis 
slowly dying. 

Then she accepted the work at 
Farmington, Connecticut, and there 
began that rare and beautiful friend- 
ship with Miss Webster. Years later 
they came together as Principal and 
Associate Principal to the National 
Cathedral School, serving a_ great 
cause faithfully and well, loving the 
wondrous fabric of the sacred fane 
which, rising slowly year by year, 
added to the spiritual foundations 
and traditions which they have left 
to the school for the ages yet to come. 
While here Miss MeDonald was ealled 
upon to hold high positions in the 
educational world. With the passing 
years she grew in breadth of knowl- 
edge and understanding and her love 
for humanity extended in such ways 
that the sun never set on the works 
of relief and charity in which she 
and the School held an active interest. 

Her clear grey eyes and clean cut, 
aesthetic features made a lasting im- 
pression on all who met her. A shy- 
ness of manner verging almost on 


A LETTER FROM 


To Patrons and Alumnae of 


September 14, 1928. 
O you as a friend of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School and one 
devoted to its welfare, I welcome the 
opportunity of sending this informal 


message to supplement the official 
announcement of Miss MeDonald’s 


death. 
Her sudden and untimely passing 
is a great loss not only to the Cathe- 
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timidity, was often mistaken for in- 
difference, but to strangers she was 
cordial and her gifts as a raconteur 
combined with a keen sense of humor 
made her a delightful guest and rare 
good company. 

Students marveled at her power. 
She was a gifted teacher, seeming to 
be able to handle every subject well. 
Her analytical mind, logical reason- 
ing and good English, cleared the 
cobwebs from the most complicated 
problem and at the heart of all her 
teaching was the thought of God in 
human relationships and the duty of 
each one to his neighbor. 

She was an ever-absorbing topic of 
interest to a world of girls. In trouble 
she was a friend indeed, sensing out 
the cause and seeking to alleviate the 
hurt. She dedicated her very life to 
the work she had elected to do and 
stood a tower of strength for right 
living, right thinking, and right do- 
ing in whatever walk of life destiny 
had placed one. 


‘Words will not say what I yearn to say— 

They will not walk as I want them to, 

But they stumble and fall in the path of 
the way 

Of my telling my love for you. 


Simply take what the serawl is worth 

Knowing I love you as sun the sod 

On the ripening side of the great 
earth 

That swings in the smile of God.’’ 


round 


—AGNES PETER. 


BISHOP FREEMAN 
the National Cathedral School 


dral but also to the cause of Chris- 
tian education. No one realizes this 
more keenly than myself and my 
colleagues on the Cathedral Chapter 
who have the privilege of serving as 
trustees of the School. But we realize 
that our loss is her own great gain. 
Our sorrow is tempered with devout 


gratitude that we were permitted 
to have Miss McDonald and Miss 
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Webster with us for fifteen years while 
the School, under their leadership, 
was establishing itself in the very 
front rank of educational agencies 
of its kind. We must honor the mem- 
ory of these two consecrated women 
by maintaining in the National 
Cathedral School through the years 
to come, the ideals which they estab- 
lished. 


[ shall be grateful if you will assure any 
one inquiring that there will be no change 
whatever in the conduct of the School. We 
have a splendid faculty who are devoted to 
Miss McDonald and Miss Webster and to 
the School. They are prepared and fully 
competent to carry on in accordance with 
Miss McDona!d’s ideals and wishes until 
such time as her successor is appointed. 
The staff have been with Miss McDonald 
for many years and I am quite sure that 
so far as the ongoing of the School is 
concerned, it will be kept at the same high 
plane which has been maintained during the 
years when we have been blessed with Miss 
Me Donald’s presence. 

On the administrative side we have been 
most fortunate in securing Mrs. Marvin 
Bristol Rosenberry of Madison, Wisconsin, 
to take the acting principalship of the 
School temporarily. Mrs. Rosenberry will 
arrive at Mount Saint Alban the latter part 
of this month to assume her duties before 
the opening of School on October 4th. She 
is, as you probably know, one of our out 
standing women educators. She was a close 
personal friend of Miss MeDonald and she 
comes to us with the warmest approval of 
Miss Pendleton, President of Wellesley 
College, and others who, because of their 
devotion to Miss McDonald and Miss Web- 
ster, have graciously given us their wise 
counsel during the last few weeks. 

Mrs. Rosenberry was from 1911 to 1919 
the Dean of Women and associate professor 
of history at the University of Wisconsin. 
Prior to those years she taught at Wellesley 
and at Vassar; and she took her A. B. and 
A. M. degrees at Stanford and her Ph. D. 
at Radcliffe. The first president of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, pred- 
ecessor of the American Association of 
University Women, Mrs. Rosenberry has 
rendered distinguished service to the best 
interests of education throughout her career. 
She is the author of ‘‘The Expansion of 
New England,’’ 1909, and ‘‘The Dean of 
Women,’’ 1915. During her last visit to 
the National Cathedral School this spring, 
Mrs. Rosenberry gave an inspiring talk to 
the girls. She will be welcomed, I am sure, 
by both students and faculty as a friend 
with whom it will be a pleasure to be asso- 
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ciated. She has one other tie with the 
School in that her daughter, Miss Katherine 
Rosenberry, now Mrs. Burton J. White, of 
Brooklyn, was for two years on the faculty 
teaching mathematics. 

It is also my great privilege and a pleas 
ure to announce the appointment of Miss 
Bertha A. Morgan, former Dean and reg 
istrar at Bradford Academy, as Director of 
Studies at the National Cathedral School. 
In summarizing her career as an educator, 
I cannot do better than quote the following 
sentences from «a letter Miss McDonald 
wrote to Dean Bratenahl last April, in ree 
ommending Miss Morgan for her new re 
sponsibilities: ‘*‘Miss Morgan, a graduate 
of Boston University, has received an M,. A. 
from Yale and has pursued special graduate 
study at both Columbia University and the 
University of Chicago. She was for a time 
academic advisor at St. Mary’s School 
Raleigh, N. C., and thus knows the Churel 
boarding school. Her most recent experi 
ence in New England at Bradford and at 
The Gateway in New Haven has put her 
in touch with school questions and college 
She thus has prac 
tical knowledge of the secondary school 
both in the south and in the north and in 
addition has a keen understanding of the 
relation between the secondary school and the 
college. ’? Miss Morgan arrived in Wash 
ington September Ist to help plan the aca 
demic work for the approaching school year. 

With Mrs. Rosenberry and Miss Morgan 
associated with our own most competent 
School staff, we have no fear whatever for 
the immediate future. 

Miss MeDonald used to say frequently 
‘*there is a standard of life on Mount 
Saint Alban.’’ To remain true to the 
stundard she and Miss Webster created for 
the School is a sacred obligation and one to 
be assumed cheerfully in radiant memory 
of their resplendent Christian virtues. 

I shall always believe that Divine wisdom 
had a share in the circumstances under 
which in 1900, the first building to be 
erected by the Cathedral Foundation on 
Mount Saint Alban was a hall of Christian 
education dedicated to Christian woman- 
hood. Even before it built the noble 
Temple now rising majestically above the 
city, Washington Cathedral set about its 
traditional work of educating youth. 

The National Cathedral School is one of 
our most precious assets. I wish personally 
to assure the parents of its students, its 
devoted alumnae and patrons, and all those 
who rejoice in its achievements, that the 
School, strengthened by the inspiration of 
its departed leaders, will move humbly and 
steadily forward to new fields of usefulness. 

Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
JAMES E, FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 


entrance requirements. 
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Notes and Comment 


Earthquakes have so weakened the great 
Cathedral of Mexico City, one of the show 
places of the continent and regarded as 
one of the leading architectural works of 
the world, that unless its walls and founda- 
tions can be strengthened it may remain 
permanently closed to the public. 

Engineers declare that its walls and 
foundations are so dangerously weak that 
their instability has been increased by re 
cent earthquakes. 

The Cathedral has been closed for two 
years, since the religious laws became ef- 
fective and the controversy between the 
Church and the Government grew acute. 
But it had been assumed when these mat 
ters had been adjusted the Cathedral would 
be reopened. The discovery of the archi 
tectural weaknesses will prevent the reopen- 
ing, no doubt, for an indefinite period. 


* » * 


Miss Evelyn Randall has been appointed 
treasurer of the Cathedral League of Chi 
cago. Miss Randall, the daughter of a 
Chicago clergyman, is much interested in 
the project of building a Cathedral in that 
midwestern city. She is a graduate of 
Elmira College and the University of Chi 
cago. 

x 

The Roll of Honour, as the Book of Re 
membrance of Liverpool Cathedral is 
called, will soon be placed in the Cathedral 
edifice. It contains nearly 40,000 names 
and is a fine example of illumination and 
penmanship. For some time it has been on 
exhibition in a Liverpool Gallery of Art 
because of the artistic value of the volume 





our Lord. Amen. 








A Collect for All Aalloms Guild 


| God our Father, who hast wonderfully blessed us with | 
thy gifs of the flowers of field and garden, the trees 
of the wood, and the birds of the air; Vouchsafe, we be- 
seech thee, the aid and guidance of thy Holy Spirit to All 
| Hallows Guild and all of its members, and grant that by 
their labours this Cathedral Close may become more and 
more a haven of peace and refreshment, a revelation of thy 
beauty, and a gateway of Paradise; through Jesus Christ 


which commemorates the gifts and sacri- 
fices of the ‘‘ Builders’’ of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral. 

* * * 

A new group called ‘‘Friends of Peter- 
borough Cathedral’’ has reeently been or 
ganized on behalf of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral. It resembles the ‘‘ Friends of Can 
terbury Cathedral,’’ which has been so suc 
cessful. 

- * * 

Congratulations are in order for the 
Right Reverend Henry Mosley, Bishop suf- 
fragan of Stepney and Reetor of St. 
Margaret, Lothbury, who has just been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Southwell. The whole 
of the ministerial service of Bishop Mosley 
having been passed in East London, he is 
considered an expert in solving social serv 
ice and economic problems. 

* 7. * 

On Trinity Sunday the new Cathedral in 
Port au Prince, Haiti, was formally opened. 
The Most Reverend John Gardner Murray, 
Presiding Bishop, is expected to attend the 
coneseration of this Cathedral which is 
now set for the Feast of the Epiphany, 
January 6, 1929. 

* . * 

How a Cathedral can minister to the 
youth of the diocese and the city in 
which it is placed was vividly portrayed 
recently in England when St. Albans 
Cathedral was the scene of a ‘‘ Festival of 
Youth.’’ On a Saturday afternoon 184 
parishes sent delegations of young people, 
accompanied by their clergy, to participate 
in the festival. About 2,000 of these 
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young folk assembled in St. Peter’s Church 
and marched through the city to the Cathe- 
dral, banners flying high and_= church 
hymns of martial strain being sung as the 
ranks swung by—Christian soldiers, in- 
deed—giving the flower of their young 
lives to the cause of Christ. The offering 
at the festival will be used to provide a 
font for the Cathedral thus perpetuating 
the memory of the Children’s Pilgrimage. 
Members of the Cathedral congregation en- 
tertained the young visitors at teu after 
the church services were over, 


Coincident with the resignation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury comes the news 
that he has just been presented by the 
owner with the old Abbey Gate House of 
Minster in Sheppey, which was built in 
1130 by Archbishop Corbeuil and passed 
into private hands in the time of King 
Henry the Eighth. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
and his wife lived there at one time. The 
Archbishop accepted the gift with the un- 
derstanding that he might turn it over to 
the Church Council of the Parish. 


* * * 


That a preaching line is being built in 
the Church in America is evinced by two 
recent ordinations representing respectively 
the second and third generations in the 
service of the Church. In Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, in June, Francis Hopkinson 
Craighill, Jr., was ordained to the diae- 
onate by the Right Reverend F. F. Reese, 
grandfather of the candidate, who was pre- 
sented for Holy Orders by his father, 
Reverend Francis Hopkinson Craighill. In 
Calvary Cathedral, Sioux Falls, recently, 
Kelsey Brent Woodruff, son of tke Dean 
of Calvary Cathedral, was ordained to the 
diaconate by the Bishop of South Dakota. 
Mr. Woodruff has spent his boyhood in the 
Cathedral parish and will enter the Dakota 
Indian field on the Standing Rock Reserva- 


tion. 
* * * 


The Cathedral of St. Paul, Boston, has 
lost a valued member of its staff in the 
death of Reverend Frederick J. Walton, 
The Churchman says in a recent issue: 
‘*Dean Rousmaniere knew Mr. Walton 
could bring a type of ministration for 
which the people of the Cathedral would 
love him. So they brought to him their 
problems, little and big, and found not 
only sympathy but wisdom and_ experi- 
ence,’? 

* 

That England is blessed in her new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to be, the Most Rev- 
erend and Right Honorable Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, D.D., even as she was in the eminent 
churchman who will shortly lay down the 
staff of that office, can be seen in a recent 









statement he made about his appointment. 
‘*T know,’’ he wrote, ‘‘myself to be in 
many ways unworthy of the eall. But it 
was made clear to me that it was my duty 
to accept it. I can only, trusting in God’s 
merey and strength, try to do my _ best. 
The generous assurance of trust and good 
will which have come to me in more than 
a thousand letters have been a great en- 
couragement, ’’ 
* ¢ * 

A new kind of Pilgrims’ Progress is re- 
lated by the Church of England Newspaper 
in a story about 800 pilgrims who jour- 
neyed into Wales recently, stopping first 
at Haverfordwest where each pilgrim re- 
ceived a shell badge. From there they 
travelled to St. David’s where they visited 
the Cathedral and were welcomed by the 
Dean. In the afternoon they visited the 
ruins of St. Parick’s Chapel, and some 
of the pilgrims went on to St. David’s 
Head. At one of the Cathedral Services 
intercessions were offered by the Bishop of 
St. David’s in Welsh and by the Bishop of 
Colombo in English. 


WILL ENTERTAIN House or BisHops 

One of the most important social fune 
tions to be held while the General Conven- 
tion is in session in Washington is a dinner 
for the members of the House of Bishops 
which will take place at 7:30 o’clock, Mon 
day evening, October 22, at the Chevy 
Chase Club. Invitations have been issued 
in the names of the Bishop of Washington, 
and the Dean and Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral. 
DINNER PLANNED FOR NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

Members of the Executive Committee for 
Washington Cathedral will entertain at 
dinner for the Cathedral Chapter and the 
members of the National Committee some 
time during the month of October. General 
John J. Pershing, National Chairman for 
the Cathedral, will preside and reports will 
be made of the progress of the campaign 
now in progress to hasten the completion 
and adequate endowment of the Cathedral 
and its associated institutions. 


Bedesmen or praying men appointed by 
the King according to the Statutes of King 
Edward VI exist in English Cathedrals of 
today, a quaint survival of pre-Reforma- 
tion times. The Church of England News- 
paper in a recent issue told of an interesting 
ceremony when ‘‘a new bedesman was in- 
stalled in Norwich Cathedral, appointed by 
a mandate from the King. The ceremony 
was held during evensong, when the new 
bedesman, Mr. John Baker, was presented 
to the Dean, who placed his hand upon his 
head and admitted him to the office.’’ 
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Wedding bells rang out last month for 
the Bishop of Norwich, England, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Pollock, who was the only Bishop 
appointed during the twentieth century at 
the direct request of the Sovereign. His 
bride was Miss Joan Ryder, daughter of 
the rector of Maresfield. The ceremony 
took place in the church of the bride’s 
father. 

. 7 as 

Eight churchmen and two churchwomen 
have been awarded the Cross of Honor of 
the Order of the Sangreal for ‘‘distin- 
guished service to the Episcopal Church and 
humanity.’’ The Most Reverend John 
Gardiner Murray, presiding Bishop, headed 
the list which also included the Right Rev- 
erend Charles H. Brent, Bishop of Western 
New York; the Reverend Francis J. Hall 
of the General Theological Seminary; the 
Reverend David E. Gibson, head of the 
Cathedral Shelter, Chicago; the Reverend 
James O. $8. Huntington, founder of the 
Order of the Holy Cross, and George Fyson 
of Chicago. The women who received the 
order were Augusta Martyn, founder of the 
House of Happiness, Scottsboro, Alabama, 
and Mrs. Edna Biller, the director of Tay- 
lor Hall at Racine, Wisconsin. 

* * * 

The Living Church recently made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘Yet another has been 
added to the growing list of English Cathe- 
drals the authorities of which have decided 
to abolish fees for visitors. 
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‘‘The Dean and Chapter of Chichester 
Cathedral have decided to discontinue the 
charges which have hitherto been made to 
the public for admission to certain parts 
of the Cathedral; but special permission 
must be obtained to visit the chapter house 
and the library. It is proposed, as in the 
cases of the other free cathedrals, to appeal 
for guarantors who will make themselves 
responsible for any loss entailed by this 
action, but it is not thought that there is 
much likelihood of any considerable deficit. 
The present income derived from admission 
fees is about $1,250 a year, and this should 
easily be made up by the voluntary offer 
ings of those who appreciate the privilege 
of free and open churches.’’ 

* . « 

His many friends and admirers in the 
United States will sympathize with the 
Lord Bishop of London, the Right Rev 
erend and Right Honorable Arthur Foley 
Winnington-Ingram, in the loss of his 
brother Francis Winnington-Ingram, who 
died in Canada in his 75th year several 
weeks ago. Mr. Winnington-Ingram was 
a highly suecessful farmer in Ontario, su 
perintendent of the Sunday School of the 
parish and one of the most highly esteemed 
residents of the district. 

St. Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, Georgia, 
lost its efficient Dean, the Very Reverend 
Thomas H. Johnston, D.D., who died the 
latter part of July. The Living Church 
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Concerning Our Contributing Lditor 


OR the article, ‘‘Why Washington Cathedral,’’ beginning on page 57, and for 
Pritt anonymous contributions which have illumined recent 

CATHEDRAL AGE, the readers are indebted to Ralph M. Henderson of the John 
Price Jones Corporation, who is making a winning fight to regain his health as he 
lies seriously ill in Jeffery Hale’s Hospital in Quebec, Canada. 
down ‘‘in line of duty.’’ In order to better | 
prepare himself for the creative work he was doing for the enterprise on Mount 
Saint Alban, he chose to spend his vacation in visiting the principal Cathedrals in | 
A remarkable series of letters to the editor of THe CATHe- 
DRAL AGE from the Cathedral authorities testify to the impression Mr. and Mrs. 
Henderson made at Liverpool, Chester, York, Canterbury and other Cathedral com- 


eager to share with the friends of Washington Cathedral all the inspiration he, | 
himself, had found, Mr. Henderson started homeward in late July only to be taken 


As this magazine goes to press, encouraging bulletins are received from his 
bedside. Mrs. Henderson is with him, he has the best of medical care, the staff 
of the Anglican Cathedral in Quebee are standing loyally by, and his associates in 


The staff of Washington Cathedral sends cordial greetings to our Contributing 
Editor and earnest hopes for his complete restoration to health. 
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said of him: ‘‘Dean Johnston was one of 
the most outstanding of the clergy of the 
diocese of Atlanta and had been honored 
by many prominent offices. He was noted 
as a speaker of more than ordinary ability 
and was called upon for many services out 
side of his own work. Both the Cathedral 
parish and the diocese have suffered a great 
loss in his death.’’ 


. * * 


A generous gift of $50,000 has been 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson of 
Chicago toward the building of Liverpool 
Cathedral. Mr. Neilson is a native of 
Birkenhead and was the Liberal Member 
of Parliament for Hyde from 1910-1916 
when he resigned and devoted himself to 
writing and lecturing in America. He has 
been an actor, a play producer, and a play 
wright. His wife, whom he married in 
1917, was Mrs. Helen Swift Morris, widow 
of Edward Morris, the Chicago meat packer. 

A tiny robin which made its spring nest 
in a pillar of the nave of the new Christ 
Church Cathedral, Vancouver, Canada, now 
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in course of construction, will be immor 
talized in stone. The cathedral builders, of 
their own expense, are making a model in 
stone of that robin and her nest, and soon 
it will rest where all may see it, built above 
the capital of the pillar under whose shelter 
the bird found her nesting place and her 
young their birthplace. This is a beautiful 
realization of the couplet in the hymn 
which reads: 


‘Happy birds that sing and fly 
Round thy altars, O Most High.’’ 


. * 


The octogenarian Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, found many many happy 
returns of the day on his recent 84th birth- 
day. Canon W. C, E. Newbolt is one of 
the outstanding men in the Church today. 

A tribute to him on his birthday read: 
‘*Despite his years, he is still actively en- 
gauged in the task that has come to be re 
garded as his life-work, namely, to make 
St. Paul’s a real power-house in the reli 
gious life of the city, and not just a sight 
seeing exhibition for American visitors. 
He came to the Cathedral in 1890, under 
Dean Gregory, and quickly made a name 
for himself by his untiring efforts in help- 
yng the workers in the shops and business 
houses in the vicinity of St. Paul’s. 

‘*He still preaches during his ‘ residence’ 
every four months, and if his voice is not 
strong enough to reach the far corners of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s great edifice, those 
who are able to catch his words always 
derive much benefit and inspiration there- 
from.’? 

* 7 

More than usual interest is attached to 
the appointment of the Reverend Fred- 
erick Augustus Bennett as the first Bishop 
of the new Anglican Suffragan Bishopric 
of Aotearoa. 

This appointment is unique in that the 
Bishop elect is the first representative of 
the Maori race to become a Bishop. He 
holds office as Bishop-Suffragan to the 
Bishop of Waiapu, whose See contains a 
large Maori population. Bishop elect Ben- 
nett has spent his whole ministerial career 
working among the Maori people. 

* * 7 

A good definition of the ideals of a Cathe- 
dral was given by the retiring Archbishop 
of Canterbury the Most Reverend Randall 
H. Davidson in a message to nearly a thou- 
sand pilgrims to Canterbury Cathedral. He 
said: ‘‘I call it (the Cathedral) the Mother 
Church of our land, but I like to think of 
it as the Mother Church of tens of thou- 
sands of our countrymen in all parts of 
the world. Calcutta and Sydney and Win- 
nipeg are as one with us in this fellow- 
ship of the Christian family wherein Can- 
terbury stands as head. 
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THREE OF TWELVE BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS GREETINGS 

Each card is a reproduction of a masterpiece of art suggesting the real spirit of Christ- 
mas—that it is the birthday of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Those who wish to order a set of these Christmas cards are invited to send a contribution 
of one dollar or more as their interest in the work of Washington Cathedral may dictate. 
eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee Oe BeBe eee eee ee 
TO THE CURATOR, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 

MountT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, 
I wish to order at (ss of the Cathedral Christmas Cards which 
reflect the sacred significance of Christmas. 
Enclosed please find $.. in payment for the cards and as my offering 


towards the building and maintenance of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital. 


Street Address ..... 





City and State 
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‘*T hope every man and woman in the 
Cathedral today glows with the thankful 
pride of ownership in the great church 
which has weathered, through good and ill, 
the storms of English history, as the cen- 
turies have followed another, each of 
them rich in and warnings and 
anxieties and thanksgiving.’’ 

After hearing the primate’s message the 
pilgrims bearing their banners and singing 
favorite historic hymns marched in proces- 
sion of St. Augustine’s College where pray- 
ers were said in the quadrangle by the 
warden, Bishop A. M. Knight. 


one 


lessons 


INDIVIDUALS 
THE BIsHop’s 


RECENT GIFTS FROM 
DEN CLUBS TO 


AND GAR- 
GARDEN 

During the past three months a number 
of generous offerings have been received for 
the Bishop’s Garden by All Hallows Guild, 
the Garden Guild of the National Cathe 
dral, They have been from garden clubs as 
well as from individuals. 

One, of the two 12th century 
Portals which have recently 
from a ruined monastery in France, has 
been chosen by a friend as an offering to 
the garden ‘‘in recognition,’’ as she writes, 
‘fof the work of Dean and Mrs. Bratenahl 
on the Cathedral hillside.’’ This great 
archway, with the strength and beauty of 
eight hundred inner en 


Norman 
been acquired 


years, forms an 
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trance to the Bishop’s Garden, having been 
placed between the two tall cedars of 
Lebanon which were brought from the Holy 
Land many years ago. Included in this 
most unusual gift towards the garden’s de 
velopment, is a small Norman Court with 
well and wrought iron gates, the Court it 
self formed by adjoining walls of ancient 
stone. 

Another rare gift is also 
monastery in France: a 
tal from the quiet 
died. This ancient 
placed in a delightful location at the far 
end of the Perennial Border, with an en 
chanting background of firethorn, iris, 
Madonna lilies, anemones and boxwood with 
a softening of the dim greys and blues of 
nepeta mussini, Slightly hollowed out, this 
ancient capital affords water for the birds 
who seek refreshment in this sanctuary. It 
has been given in loving memory of Peter 
and Jane C. Notman by their daughter, 
Edith Notman. Miss Notman member 
of the New York Committee of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association as well as of 
All Hallows Guild. 

Other generous gifts have been received 
from Mrs. Louis Frothingham and Miss 
Sophie Anderson of Washington and from 
Mrs. Frederick S. Converse of Westwood, 
Mass. The trees or shrubs these gifts are 
to be associated with, recorded as they al 
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To THE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION, 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, 


I take pleasure in nominating 


Address 


Parish 


192 


D. C. 


for membership in the National Cathedral Association. 


Name and Address of Nominating Member. 
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ways are in the Garden Book of Remem- 
branee, are to be chosen later. 

Among the various garden elubs that are 
branches of the Garden Club of America 
that have recently made gifts to the Bishop’s 
Garden might be named the Lake Forest 
Garden Club of Lake Forest, Illinois, which 
has chosen the beautiful Pool in the garden 
to be associated with its gift offering. The 
Rye Garden Club of Rye, N. Y., has an 
unusually fine specimen of box in the 
Perennial Border to mark its generous 
share in this garden’s development; while 
the Rumson Garden Club of Rumson, New 
Jersey, voted the proceeds of a Flower and 
Fruit Sale, held in June, to go towards 
something in the Cathedral Garden. A 
beautiful old English boxwood, located near 
the seat with a view of the Washington 
Monument, was chosen to be associated as 
its gift. From the Garden Club of Signal 
Mountain of Chattanooga, Tennessee, as 
well as from the Tennessee Garden Club, 
come gifts for two charming crepe myrtle, 
so characteristic of the beauty of southern 
gardens; while another southern club, the 
Garden Club of Winchester and Clarke 
County, Virginia, is sharing in the beauty 
of certain borders by their gift of colum 
bine. 

* * * 
life 
English 
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solicitor who has given a 
to Blackburn Cathedral as a token of his 
and his wife’s gratitude ‘‘for their many 
blessings during their twenty-five years of 
married life.’’ 


silver altar desk 


The Bishop of Winchester recently visited 
a country church in Essex and after he 
preached sat down at the little organ and 
gave a reeital for the benefit of the admir 
ing congregation, playing compositions by 
Handel, Batiste, Mendelssohn and Bach, 
the last three from memory. The 
recital closed with the singing by the con 
gregation of ‘*‘The King of > to an 
old Irish tune, the Bishop accompanying. 
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Love’ 


Washington friends of Toe H. will be in- 
terested to learn that the Prince of Wales 
Fund for the endowment of Toe H. is now 
more than a quarter of a million dollars. 
Self denial week for members recently 
brought many accessions to the fund. 

In recognition of the service which Toe 
H. renders to young men going to Overseas 
Dominions, three Australian have 
each contributed five hundred dollars to the 
fund, making their gifts in English pounds, 
of course. 


banks 


Next year the British and Foreign Bible 
Society will celebrate the 125th year of its 
existence, an anniversary of considerable 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation, of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


REAL ESTATE 
Protestant 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its 


In the District of Columbia a will bequeathing either personal 
or real estate should be attested and subscribed in the presence of 
the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 


For additional information please write to the Dean of Wash- 
ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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the 
has 


entire Christian world, for 
this society distributed millions of 
Bibles in all lands sinee it was organized 
and has been a foremost factor in the circu 
lation of this Book of Books around the 
globe. 


moment to 


* 7 * 


The following is taken 
York Times, September 17, 

Also on the Franconia was former United 
States Senator George Wharton Pepper, Mrs. 
Pepper, and their daughter, Miss Polly 
Pepper. 

Mr. Pepper, as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Washington Epis 
copal Cathedral, has been making a study 
of the principal cathedrals of Europe, in 
cluding those of York, Caucrerbury, Chester 
and Liverpool. He said that the cathedrals 
in England had become community centres 
again, and that was one quality he and 
his associates wished to incorporate into 
Washington Cathedral. 

‘*T wished to be grounded and prepared,’’ 
Mr. Pepper continued, ‘‘in the work we 
have before us, and especially in view of 
the fact that we are soon to begin our 
efforts to raise $6,800,000 to carry us 
through a period of five years.’’ 

Asked about politics, Mr. Pepper said he 
had supported Mr. Hoover from the start 
and was confident of his election. 


from the New 


1928; 
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The Right Reverend James E, Freeman, 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington and 
builder of the great Cathedral at the Capi 
tal, today struck at the intrusion of politics 
into the pulpit. 

**Polities place in the pulpit,’’ 
said Dr. Freeman in a sermon broadeast by 
radio. He added positively, ‘‘There will be 
no politics preached from the Cathedral 
pulpit.’’ 

The Episcopal divine outlined his idea of 
the place which the church took in eivie 
affairs. He said it dealt with principles 
and not with policies. It is forgetting its 
proper place in the scheme of things when 
it undertakes to transform itself from a 
place where principles are voiced to one 
where policies advoeated.—New York 
World. 
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When thirty-three choirs participated in 
a recent choral festival at Wells Cathedral, 
850 vested choristers were in the procession. 
The service was that of evensong, the choir 
of the Cathedral singing the treble part as 
arranged by Tallis, and the associated 
choirs singing the plain song. A feature 
of the service, says the Church of England 
Newspaper, was the large number of hymns, 
eight in all. 
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CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BopIES 

Washington, D. C.—The Department of 
Commerce announces that, according to the 
returns received, there were in the United 
States in 1926, 213 Religious Bodies with 
231,983 organizations and 54,624,976 mem- 
bers, as compared with 200 denominations 
reporting 226,718 organizations and 41,926,- 
854 members in 1916. As the term ‘‘mem- 
bers’? has a variety of uses, each church 
was requested to report the number of 
members according to the definition of 
membership in that church or organization. 
In some religious bodies the term member 
is limited to communicants; in others it 
includes all baptized persons; and in still 
others it covers all enrolled persons. 

The report for 1916 ineluded statistics 
for 200 denomination, 19 of which are not 
shown at this census. Some have joined 
other denominations and their statistics are 
included with them, others are out of 
existence, ete. There are 32 denominations 
shown at this census not reported in 1916. 
All of them are not new, however, as a 
number were created by divisions in de- 
nominations which were shown as units in 
1916. 

At the census of 1926 the total expendi 
tures were $814,371,529, as compared with 
$328,809,999 in 1916. Under this item are 
included the amount expended for salaries, 
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repairs, ete., for payments on chureh debt; 
for benevolences, including home and for 
eign missions, for denominational support, 
and for all other purposes. 

The value of church edifices in 1926 was 
$3,842,577,133, as compared with $1,676, 
600,582 in 1926. This item ineludes any 
building used mainly for religious services, 
together with the land on which it stands 
and all furniture and furnishings owned by 
the chureh and actually used in connection 
with church services. It does not include 
buildings hired for religious services or 
those used for social or organization work 
in connection with the church. 

All figures for 1926 are preliminary and 
subject to correction, 

Mrs. Otto Heinigke, President of the 
Chureh Periodical Club, which will hold its 
conference in Washington during the Gen- 
eral Convention, has been in the work of 
this wonderful ageney of the Church which 
has been called ‘*The Red the 
Mind’’ for forty years, first as librarian 
of her own parish, then for thirty-five years 
director of the Diocese of Long Island, 
and for twenty years national president of 
the organization. The National Cathedral 
School has a flourishing branch of the 
Chureh Periodical Club and the students 
are much interested in its activities. 
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It is pleasant to read of the interest 
taken by English churchmen in the public 
tribute to be given to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on his retirement from that 
great office in November. The fund is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Nearly every 
contribution, large and small, according to 
the reports from London press, is aeccom- 
panied by a letter testifying to the extraor 
dinary hold which the Primate has estab 
lished, at every stage in his career, upon 
the affection and gratitude of numberless 
people. Arthur Sheppard, Esquire, Secretary 
of the Cathedrals Commission of the Church 
of England, is Secretary of the fund. 

- . * 

A gift of approximately $10,000 has been 
received by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, London, as a memorial to the late 
Dr. Charles Maepherson, organist of the 
Cathedral, which is being used as a pen- 
sion for his widow and to educate their 
son. Ultimately, the gift will be devoted 
to prizes for good work on the part of the 
Cathedral choristers. 

x . * 

Miss Marcia Maylott, a member of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Springfield, Mass., 
won the second prize in the second national 
competitive examination on the League of 
Nations, conducted by the League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association. 
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HAS long been the priv- 

ilege of this 78-year-old 
institution to render official and pri- 
vate assistance at Washington Cathe- 
dral. 
Its fine traditions ... the almost 
limitless scope of Gawler mortuary 
service . . . its adaptability to all oc- 
casions with unfailing skill and un- 
derstanding .... these are things 
which cannot be measured by mere 
monetary standards. 
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And yet, thousands of grateful 
friends have voluntarily acknowl- 
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policy which tempers cost to circum- 
stances. 
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The Garden Guild 


of 


Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
Sunes, dees ti a, dis OE old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 
Mount Saint Alban become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. Work 
done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 
Active Members Deabein, Win sscevessceccstcessencecacsesniesnsnies $10.00 


Subscribing Me.ubers i Associate Members 
Memorial Memberships Junior Members 


Cheeks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 











Begin to Plan NOW for a 


Pursell’s Book Store COOL VACATION TRIP WEST 


Next Summer 


J. BEALL MAGRUDER, Proprietress 
AO Prices 
BIBLES—ALL Publishers 
Ue 
Prayer Books and Hymnals 
Church School Supplies 
Religious and Popular Books 
Fountain Pens 
Social and Business Stationery Write for Itinerary of my 
SPECIAL TRAIN VACATION 
. Tour of the West Next July 
UW Includes Colorado, Yellowstone, California, 


Grand Canyon, Pacific Northwest, Rainier 
National Park and the Canadian Rockies. 


807 G STREET, N. W. E. R. ROCHESTER’S TOURS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 910 District National Bank Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Hon. George W. 
Wickersham 


Former Attorney General of 
the United States 


Is to have a column in the seven 
| General Convention Numbers of 


The Witness 


Also Convention reports and 
editorials by 
Bishop Johnson 
George Parkin Atwater 
Frank E. Wilson 


William B. Spofford 


Six months’ trial subscription 
for $1.00 


The Witness 


Quality—Brevity—Price 


and as a result Largest 
Circulation of the Episcopal 
Weeklies 


6140 Cottage Grove Avenue 
CHICAGO 














—— $$ 
Washington’s 
Largest Trust 

Company 


Capital — $3,400,000 


Surplus—$3,400,000 


/AMERICAN SECURITY 


ND_T ST COMPANY 2 | 


15th and Penna. Ave. 


Five Convenient Offices 











SICHI & CO. 


SCULPTORS 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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National Cathedral School 


A Home and Day School 
For Girls 


The Bishop of Washington 


President Board of Trustees 


Mrs. Marvin Bristol Rosenberry 


Acting Principal 





MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
Washington, D. C. 























RESTAURANT MACOMB STREET 
MADRILLON | | CLEANERS and DYERS 


New Washington Building, 
15th and New York Ave. 3711 Macomb St., N. W. 


Brilliant atmosphere—Continental cui- 

sine—embellished with mood mellow- 
ing tunes. 

Luncheon Everything that can be cleaned 

55c, 75c, $1.00 or dyed. We do it just a 


: little bit better. 
Dinner 


$1.50, $2.00 We also reline and remedel 
Supper Dancing ladies’ and gents’ garments. 


No Cover Charge 
At Any Time 


Franklin $160 , 7 
ane Tailors Furriers 


Telephone, Cleveland 4004 
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Lay Your Own Cornerstone 


of peace and happiness by selecting a_ strong, 
experienced bank on whom you may trustfully 
rely to work out your particular financial problems. 
Every Banking Service is here at the command 
of our depositors— 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS, 
TRUST and SAFE DEPOSIT 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1836 om 1928 
Resources, $50,000,000 











St. Albans 
The National Cathedral School for Boys 


A Country Day and Boarding School 


where your boy will be 


(1) prepared for College Board Examinations 
(2) required to exercise and take part in outdoor games and 
(3) given a systematic religious training 
THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON WILLIAM H. CHURCH 


President of Board of Trustees Headmaster 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR CATALOG 
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Nationally Known Store for 
MEN and BOYS 


For 35 years we have been specialists in 
Clothing and Furnishings of the better 
sort for men and boys. And prices, 
quality considered, are always moderate. 


“+48 + 


PARKER - BRIDGET CO. 


The Avenue at Ninth WASHINGTON, D. C. 























First Class Work by Expert Mechanics 
Under Competent Supervision 


S a m u e l Ye l li nN at Moderate Prices 
PLUMBING GAS-FITTING 


STEAM HOT-WATER VAPOR 


M E 4 A L HEATING 
WO R K E R Repairing—Remodeling—C ontracting 


ee 
ee 


JOHN P. EVANS 


(Successor to JOHN L. SHEDD) 
2051 L Street, N. W. 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 


NEW YORK CITY Phone: Office and Shop, Decatur 823—824 
A Good Man Always Available 
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Going to General Convention? 


General Convention delegates and visitors are cordially in- 
. . . . 5 ’ 
vited to visit the exhibit of 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


at St. John’s Parish Hall, 16th and H Sts., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., October 10th to 3lst. 





New Religious Books Christmas Cards 

Devotional Manuals Calendars 

Standard Churchly Books Church and Church School Supplies 
The Living Church 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
1801-1811 Fond du Lac Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























For Better Installations of 


Louis Perna PLUMBING 
& Large or Small 


Sons, Inc. — 


Maurice J. Colbert 


STONE CONTRACTORS 1908 M ST., N. W. 
North 402 








We build of stone anywhere Wide: ies te ila 


College of Preachers of 


Washington Cathedral 
Doing the Rubble Stone Work for st a 


College of Preachers of Washington New British Embassy 
Cathedral is Among our Recent Jobs 


eee 


827 14th Street, N. W. THE PETRO OIL BURNER 
(Distributor) 


Washington, D. C. ESTABLISHED 1903 
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enn. 
HYDRAULIC-PRESS 
BRICK COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Hy-tex Brick DISTRIBUTORS 





COLORADO BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








RUDOLPH AND WEST COMPANY 


Distributors of Yale Har 


dware 


1332 NEW YORK AVENUE WASHINGTON, D. C. 














City Department 
I specialize in high-class city and suburban properties in the best business and resi- 
deniial districts of Washington. 
Country Department 


My list is composed of the finest estates in Virginia and Maryland. I control select 
properties in the noted Piedmont Region, in the great Valley of Virginia, in the Tide- 
water Regions and in the best sections of Maryland; large and small stock and fruit 
farms; furnished and unfurnished country homes in the hills, in the hunting districts and 
on the Bay and rivers; gentlemen’s country seats, rich river plantations and charming 


old colonial homes. 
H. W. HILLEARY 
815 15th STREET Main 4792 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incas sane 
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W. DB. Woses & Sons 


Public Confidence Since 1861 


F Street at Eleventh 


Washington, D. C. 
SS 


A DEPARTMENT Store 
of Distinction, where you 
will find it a pleasure to shop 
because of the quick, courteous 
service that you receive. And 
a lasting pleasure because, 
whatever you purchase will be 
of the quality that endures. 














Monumental 
Printin3, 


Company 


e 


1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 








Berry & Company 
Successors to 


BERRY & WHITMORE CO. 
e 


JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


e 


Telephone Main 4545 
610 Thirteenth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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welcome to the General Convention of the 


J weteom all Washington, we extend our 


Episcopal Church. 


May your visit to the 


Capital City of our Nation be a pleasant one 
and when you leave, may you take home with 


you, wherever you go, a heart full of happy 


memories. 


Thompson’s Dairy 


2012 Eleventh St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 








Morris and Eagan 
Company 


Established 1883 


HEATING ENGINEERS 
AND 
CONTRACTORS 


304 13th St.N. W., 536 W. 23rd St., 
Washington,D.C. New York, N. Y. 

















Personal attention given to all orders 


Service and Quality our policy 


Napoleon’s Pastry 
Shop 


CATERER CONFECTIONER 


CANDY PASTRY SODAS 
SANDWICHES 


Home-made Ice Cream and 


Sherbets 


Wedding and other special cakes 
made to order 


Free delivery until 11 p. m. 


CATHEDRAL MANSIONS 
Phones Col. 8955—Adams 4800 
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COAL 
FUEL OIL 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


( RIFFITH (ONsUMERS (OmPpany 


Offices 
1319 G St.. N. W. 1415 K St., N. W. 


Franklin 4840 Main 1415 

















— 


| BURLINGTON 








HOTEL oeneree 
Vermont + -eochogg Thomas | N O t es 


Washington, D. C. 


Rooms with private bath 1 O 
$3.00 to $4.00 2 


Double, $5.00 to $6.00 


P > > y 
Table d’hote dinner On Improy ed Property 
$1.25 and $1.50 In District of Columbia 


380 Rooms—225 Baths 
Glover & Flather 
10 Minutes 1508 H Street 
To General Convention WASHINGTON, D. C 

‘ I IN, « Le 


Headquarters 
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Harriman & Company 


TRINITY BUILDING, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


TRANSACT 
A GENERAL BROKERAGE AND 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
729 15th Street, N. W. 


Telephone: Main 1603 























You are invited to see 


oA 


KODACOLOR | | ADVERTISERS 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Home Movies in Full Color | 


now being shown at this store. 

Kodacolor marks an epochal 
forward step in amateur pic- 
ture-making and_ yet these 
movies are easily made by any 
= ARTISTS ~ ENGRAVERS 
CATALOG ILLUSTRATORS 





See them on our screen 





o* 





INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
501-509 E. PRESTON ST. 
| Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. BALTIMORE. MD. 


607 14th St., N. W. | FelephoneVErnon 2357-2358 
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"PHONE WEST 84 


The Official Cab Service 
For 


The Cathedral 


The RED TOP Cab 


Every driver an escort 


Note—We also operate a fleet of new seven-pas- 
senger limousines for sight seeing or touring about 
the city. The rates for these cars are $3.00 an 
hour. Special rates for tours to distant points. 


Cabs can be called from the 
Cathedral Offices 


THE RED TOP CAB CO. 
WEST 84 
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FOR INVESTORS 
MortTGAGE NortEs 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


Fire and Liability Insurance 
of Every Kind 


Special Attention Given to 
MANAGEMENT OF RENTAL PROPERTIES 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 


1001 15th Street Main 8100 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























Photo by Commercial Photo Company 


BUILDING FOR THE AGES 


Washington Cathedral Under Construction with Massive Crossing 
Piers in the Foreground. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Offices in 


New York, Flatiron Building Chicago, Marquette Building 
Boston, Lawyers Building Philadelphia, Morris Building 
Montreal, Canada 

















